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Maine-Raised Wheat. 





For the past few weeks, we have given 
much of our space to a discussion of the 
Hlome-Raised Wheat question, and the dis- 
eyssion has been both interesting and pro- 
fitable. Every one remembers that it was 
opened by our esteemed correspondent, 
Clarissa Potter, in the Woman's Depart- 
ment, and we suspect that her attack upon 
this important Maine product, was mainly 
for the purpose of getting up a ripple of 
excitement in the column devoted to farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, and if so, her 
object has certainly been attained for the 
excitement has not been confined to that 
column but has extended across to and 
now into the editorial department. But 
whatever may have been her object, one 
thing must be apparent to all, and that is 
that the testimony which it has brought 
out. has preponderated very much in favor 
of wheat culture in Maine, and we have no 
doubt will result in an increased acreage 
the coming Season. 

Why Clarissa Potter’s experience in 
making bread from Maine raised wheat has 
differed so widely from that of nearly every 
one of the large number whose testimony 
has since been given, we do not know nor 
can we form any intelligent judgment un- 
til we know more about it. ‘There are va- 
rious causes Which might lead to such re- 
sults as she mentions, some of which have 
been named by those who haye replied to 
her. One refers it to the variety of wheat; 
another to the time of cutting it, and still 
another to the manner of caring for it after 
itis eut. One thinks it isdue to bad grind- 
ing and bolting, and another suggests that 
there must have been an excess of alkali in 
mixing. Now from what we know of the 
writer's husband whom she calls Simon, 
we feel measurably sure that he knows 
how and when to cut his wheat, and how 
totake care of it afterwards. He also 
knows that oats or barley or any foul seed 
mixed with the wheat, will impair the 
quality of the flour. And as to the salera- 
tus or soda theory, we take no stock in 
that. A woman of the good sense and 
sound judgment of Clarissa Potter, would 
not keep on spoiling her bread by an ex- 
cessive use of alkalies; she would be sure 
to experiment and vary the quantity until 
the right point was reached. No; some 
other cause must be found for the poor 
quality of the bread, than the ignorance or 
carelessness of Simon or the lack of knowl- 
edge of the cuisine art on the part of his 
partner, 

‘The fault may be in the kind of wheat 
sown, for we know that the different va- 
rieties will do better in some places than in 
others, and we would suggest to Simon a 
trial of several sorts and see if he cannot 
by this means. improve the quality of his 
flour and bread. We do not believe there 
isany fertile soil in the State to which 
some of the varieties of wheat are not 
adapted, from which good flour and good 
bread can be made. The fault may be in 
the mill where it is ground, and we sus- 
pect that here is the chief trouble. There 
are few good flour mills in the State and 
the reason is obvious. There has hereto- 
fore been so little wheat raised in Maine, 
that capitalists have not thought it for 
their interest to erect and equip flouring 
mills with the modern improvements, such 
as are now found in the great wheat-pro- 
ducing States of the West. But the time 
may come when we may have first-class 
mills and experienced millers, but we must 
not expect it until we have more for them 
todo. There is a single milling establish- 
ment in Minneapolis with a capacity sufli- 
cient to grind all the wheat grown in this 
State, in a few weeks. 

The ideas of our correspondents with re- 
gard to the time and manner of cutting 
and curing wheat are eminently practical 
and worthy of the attention of the inex- 
perienced in wheat culture. Wheat should 
not be allowed to ripen before it is cut. 
The time to cut wheat in order to insure 
the best quality of flour is when the starch 
and gluten increase and the water and su- 
garso diminish that the milk disappears 
and the kernel is filled with a soft dough- 
like substance. If the wheat is allowed to 
stand after this stage of progress, the glu- 
ten diminishes and the silicious or mineral 
matter increases until every particle of 
moisture disappears and the kernel be- 
comes dry and hard. If allowed thus to 
stand and ripen in the field, not only will 
the flour made from the wheat, be dark 
colored, but its nutritive qualities will be 
diminished. We repeat; cut the wheat 
When the milk has disappeared and the 
kernel can be crushed between the thumb- 
nails and the interior is soft like dough, 
and if afterwards the wheat is properly 
cared for the flour will be white and the 
bread white and nutritious. If exposed to 
rain after being cut, its quality will be im- 
paired and if packed away in the barn be- 
fore it is perfectly dry it will mould and no 
g00d flour need be expected from such 
wheat. 

Some of our correspondents have spoken 
of the sweetness of bread made from home 
raised wheat, and of its superior qualities 
in other respects, and such views are en- 
tirely in harmony with our own. We are 
Situated where we cannot often obtain 
Maine-raised wheat of good quality, and 
are hence obliged to go to the market for 
flour. In respect to color and nutritive 
qualities, the flour thus obtained is always 
Satisfactory; but when we can get a bag 
of good wheat and have it ground at 
Coombs’ mill, the flavor of the bread or 
biscuit made from it far surpasses that of 
bread made from the whitest and costliest 
of Western or Southern flour. Its taste 
lingers long upon the tongue, and brings 
to mind with great vividness, the old days 
“pon the farm when home-grown wheat 
Was our sole dependence, and when, with 
‘ppetite sharpened by labor, we feasted 
“pon home-made bread from home-raised 
Wheat, moulded by a mother’s hands and 
bestowed with a mother’s benedictions. 
Bread from home-raised wheat has a flav- 
orand it is pleasant to the taste, while that 
from the whitest of St. Louis flour has 
Scarcely any taste at all. 

Does Clarissa Potter think that white- 
hess is the most essential quality of family 
flour! We well know how the pride of the 
housekeeper comes in here and with what 
Complacency she is wont to look upon her 
Stacks of snow white biscuit and her loaves 
Of raised bread, but the whitest bread 





while it contains food ina more concentrat- 
ed form and is therefore, the most nutri- 
tous, is not always the most healthful. 
We should not take our food in a too con- 
centrated form if we would maintain a 
healthy condition of the digestive organs. 
There are many families that see upon their 
tables, but little save flour bread all the 
year round and itis in such families that 
dyspeptics are made. 'I'o preserve a healthy 
action of the system, certain indigestible 
matter must be taken with the nutritive 
food and this we obtain in the coverings 
of the kernels of the cereal grains. The 
gastric juices do not act upon these at all, 
but when taken into the stomach in a fine- 
ly comminuted form by grinding, they ex- 
cite peristaltic action and keep the diges- 
tive organs ina healthy condition, This 
is why Graham and corn bread are so 
healthful and should form part of the diet 
of every day. This is not so essential how- 
ever, to those who use only flour made 
from Maine grown wheat and ground in 
mills which are not so perfected as to ex- 
tract only the nutritive portions of the 
grain. 

We are glad that this discussion has been 
brought about, and glad that it has result- 
ed in a signal victory for home-raised 
wheat. If Clarissa Potter has a rejoinder 
or reply to make to all these correspondents 
whose views and experiences differ so ma- 
terially from hers, she is entitled by the 
rules of discussion to a hearing and we 
shall be most happy to give her a place, 
but if not, we suggest to our lady corres- 
pondents and others that they allow the 
matter to subside for the present and turn 
their thoughts for a time, into some other 
channel. We desire to thank all those who 
have taken up their pens in defence of the 
products of our noble State, and as it has 
called out several new correspondents, in 
the Woman’s Department, we hope they 
will continue to contribute to that column 
upon matters connected with their occupa- 
tion. And one word to the farmers. We 
must persevere until we can produce our 
own bread. This should be a leading ob- 
ject with every farmer of the State. The 
outflow of so much money for the purchase 
of what should be produced here, must be 
stopped, or we cannot prosper. Our arti- 
cles of export are few and we have no im- 
portant specialties which we can safely 
rely upon. Mixed husbandry is the kind 
to which our State is best adapted. We 
trust that no glittering hopes held out by 
designing men, of mineral wealth hidden 
in our rocks, or buried under our soils, 
will distract the attention of our farm- 
ers from their legitimate business. Such 
hopes are fallacious and will end in dis- 
appointment, and to many who allow 
themselves to be deceived thereby, in u‘ter 
ruin. Stick to the farm; increase its pro- 
ducing capacity every year; improve the 
stock; plant orchards of fruit trees and 
sugar maples; make homes attractive ; cul- 
tivate the soil and the mind, and all will be 
well, 





+> 
Fruit Trees. 

The season for grafting fruit trees is 
near at hand and every young farmer who 
aspires to have an orchard of his own 
should learn to do his own grafting. The 
scions for grafting if they are to be re- 
moved any great distance, should be cut in 
February or even earlier, and cared for in 
the manner described in a previous issue, 
but if they are to be inserted at once, they 
may be cut when wanted unless the vege- 
tation is too far advanced; but we think it 
better even when they are to be inserted in 
trees growing on the farm where the scions 
are cut, to cut them during the winter. 
The next thing is to prepare the wax for 
excluding air and moisture and insuring 
the union of the parts. A very good wax 
may be made of two parts of resin, one of 
bees-wax and one of. tallow, melted to- 
gether and made into rolls by turning the 
melted mass into water and working it 
with the hands, as shoe-makers do the wax 
used in their business; or it may be put on 
with a brush, in its melted state, as soon 
as the scion isset. For nursery grafting 
or on small branches, it will be found con- 
venient to have the wax spread on strips 
of cotton cloth which can be applied with 
great ease. Whereclay is easily accessible, 
a mortar made of clay and fine sand or yel- 
low earth, has been used as a substitute 
for wax, itis said, with as good results, 
and has the advantage of being much 
cheaper. 

The operation of grafting is founded on 
obvious principles and is so simple in itself 
that it may be performed by almost any 
one. When a tree is cut down in the 
spring, if young and vigorous, a series of 
granulations or prominences will be seen 
in a few days or weeks, forming themselves 
around the stump, at the junction of the 
bark with the wood. When the tree is 
only partly cut down and the circulation 
not wholly interrupted, similar granula- 
tions will form on the upper part, and if 
these meet, a union of parts takes place. 
On the stumps of young elms or beeches, 
these granulations often push up into 
sprouts, and a stump is often seen encir- 
cled with a row of these sprouts. These 
granulations are thrown out for the pur- 
pose of healing the wounds in the tree, and 
the process is analogous to that in animals 
for healing wounds and uniting broken 
bones. Grafting is only performing by 
art, what, in the cases we have mentioned, 
is done by nature; or in other words, it 
consists in placing the divided parts of the 
stem and scion in such a position that the 
granulations as they form, may unite with- 
out difficulty. This is generally per- 
formed by splitting the stock with a sharp 
knife or a wedge-shaped instrument, giv- 
ing a wedge-like form to the lower end of 
the scion and carefully inserting this in the 
cleft, in such a way that the bark of the 
stock and of the scion shall come in con- 
tact. Wax or mortar is then applied to 
exclude the air and water, and keep the 
scion in its place until the union is formed. 

To graft trees in a proper manner, re- 
quires good judgment, some knowledge of 
the laws of growth and of the rules which 
should direct in the interesting process of 
causing trees to bear the kind of fruit de- 
sired. If the tree to be grafted is young, 
great care is needed to form an evenly 
balanced, well-shaped top. Too much of 
the top should not be cut away at the time 
of grafting, but after the scions havea 
year’s growth, some of the remaining limbs 
may be cut off, but not too much or the 
tree will not have sufficient foliage to keep 
it in a thrifty condition, nor too little, or 
the grafts will be shaded and their growth 





impeded. The golden mean should be ob- 
served in this business, as in everything 
else. Whenthe trees are large, judgment 
is required to know just what limbs to graft 
and what to cut away and how many scions 
it is best to set. Some skill is necessary in 
manipulating the scion, adjusting it in such 
a manner that the bark of the stock and 
scion may be exactly in juxtaposition, that 
the ascending sap of the tree may enter 
the scion and start it into life. 

Care in selecting or grafting trees should 
be exercised, not only that the varieties be 
of the most valuable sorts, but that they 
may succeed each other so as to givea 
supply for the longest possible period. A 
little attention on this point will afford a 
supply of apples all the year round, and 
cherries and plums for a long time. It 
should always be borne in mind that a 
good tree costs no more, draws no more 
nourishment from the soil and occupies no 
more space, than a poor one. ‘The rch 
Bough, yellow Bellflower, the red streaked 
Gravenstein and the delicious Fameuse, 
occupy no more space than do the most in- 
ferior sorts, and though many, too many, 
of our farmers seem to be satisfied with 
cider apples, we never yet saw one who 
would not gladly accept of the better kinds 
of fruit when placed before him. The best 
sorts of apples for the table are, as a rule, 
not the best for cider, and where the form- 
er are desired particular reference must be 
had to it in the selection of the trees. The 
same care is required in selecting trees for 
the production of cider. A good way to 
test the value of an apple for the produc- 
tion of cider, is to note the depth to which 
it will sink when immersed in water. The 
more saccharine matter the juice of an ap- 
ple contains, the heavier it will be and the 
richer the cider produced from it; and the 
sinking of an apple in water tests its weight, 
or its richness in saccharine matter. ‘Test- 
ing the juice of apples with the hydrometer, 
is the most accurate mode of determining 
its value for cider and the results thus ob- 
tained, will be found to agree with ex- 
perience. But taking one year with an- 
other, we believe there is much more pro- 
fit in raising apples for the table than for 
cider purposes, and late fall and winter 
varieties always bring remunerative prices. 
For the purpose of affording a supply of 
pure cider vinegar, a certain amount of 
cider apples should be raised, and if con- 
verted into vinegar before it is disposed of, 
it will pay the producer a good profit, but 
when sold as cider it often brings but little 
more than the cost of manufacture. 

By the Statutes of the State, fermented 
cider is classed with intoxicants, and its 
sale for tippling purposes, prohibited un- 
der heavy penalties, and by a recent amend- 
ment, farmers are prohibited from selling 
new cider in quantities less than five gal- 


lons. ‘There is no doubt that cider stands 
and saloons are the nurseries of drunken- 
ness, and no intelligent and high-minded 
farmer would wish to aid in upholding and 
propagating this terrible evil, and this is 
one of the strong reasons why, in the se- 
lection of fruit trees and in grafting, they 
should give their attention more to the 
choice varieties of eating apples, and less 
to those for the production of cider. Ripe 
apples, whether sweet or sour, are ordinar- 
ily worth more for neat stock and swine 
than for cider, and if a farmer in the fall, 
has a surplus of apples, he need neither 
sell them at a sacrifice, nor allow them to 
rot on his hands. 
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Notes. 


The proof-reader played the deuce with. 
the Latin heading to Mr. Bailey’s article 
last week ; good enough for him; he should 
not have used Latin where the English 
would have answered much better. 





The Portland Argus and Bangor Commer- 
cial are engaged in trying to settle the 
question as to which is entitled to the credit 
of having first aided in starting the mining 
“boom” in Maine; neither journal will care 
to claim the credit if entitled to it, in the 
course of a couple of years from now. 

Prof. Stephen J. Young of Brunswick, 
was the only member of the late Legisla- 
ture who cared to stand up in his place and 
denounce the Maine mining excitement, 
and for discharging his duty as he under- 
stood it, he is being denounced through 
the newspapers. The professor can bide 
his time for justification of his course, and 
the day is not far distant either. 

Persons who wish to experiment with 
Lucerne sometimes called Alfalfa, as a 
fodder plant, can find the seed at the store 
of Kendall & Whitney, Portland. It takes 
about the same quantity to seed an acre 
that it does of clover, and the price will 
not exceed 30 cts. per pound, possible less, 
We propose to sow a fourth of an acre and 
give it a trial, this year. 

A bill for the suppression of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in cattle, recently introduced in the 
U.S. Senate by Judge Johnson of Virginia 
and in the House of Representatives by 
James W. Covert of New York, provides 
for the appointment, by the President, of 
a commission of five persons, whose duty 
it shall be, in the first place, to examine 
into and report upon the existence of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia among cattle 
anywhere in the country; second, to co- 
operate with local authorities, corporations 
and persons, in establishing quarantine and 
other necessary regulations, and to make 
regulations of their own, when necessary ; 
third, to buy and cause to be slaughtered, 
any infected cattle, together with hay. 
bedding, &c, The fundamental intention 
of the measure is to relieve the individual 
States from the burden and expense of ex- 
tirpating the disease within their own bor- 
ders. 

An exchange truthfully says that the 
yield of milk and butter in the summer de- 
pends greatly upon winter feeding. All 
the feed given to cows is not consumed 
without return. The manure gives a good 
dividend upon the outlay, and the animals 
are storing up energy and strength to be 
made available afterward. ‘The winter is 
the season for liberal and judicious feeding, 
and not for ‘“‘short commons,” which is but 
another name for half-starvation. While 
there are a great many cows that will not 
pay for their keep, for the simple reason 
‘that they have not it in them,” there are 


a great many that do not pay, but which 
would pay if they were properly taken 
care of. We believe in blood, believe that 
‘*it tells,” but, as frequently expressed, we 
but know, as every one 
experience 
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Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Signs of Progress--Outting Grass too 
Early--Feeding Roots. 


One great problem of the times is to 
make science more helpful to agriculture, 
and it is very encouraging when we see 
practice proclaiming what scientific men 
have for some time taught. Friend Z. A. 
G. has had “something to think about.” 
and he has thought to some purpose. Not 
that he has brought to notice any hidden 
truths, but has from the daily operations 
of his and other farms, reached certain con- 
clusions that are in perfect accordance with 
what the chemist has demonstrated. One 
great value of such observations is that 
they more firmly cement the two phases of 
agricultural science, viz; the science of 
the schools and that of the field. Can we 
not have more of such closely observing 
and educated farmers? The future pro- 
gress of agriculture rests largely in the 
hands of such, for they do not despise and 
ignore truth from whatever source. 

Friend Gilbert has made some observa- 
tions on the value of hay cut at different 
periods that I am = to know about and 
comment upon. He finds that hay cut 
while in blossom makes more butter than 
hay cut before it has headed out, or while 
very young. Now that is all right, just 
what the agricultural chemist would now 
expect. ‘To explain what I mean let me 
state a few facts concerning animal nutri- 
tion as depending on plant life. The three 
principal classes of substances in plants are 
the albuminoids, casein, fibrin, albumen. 
the carbohydrates, starch. sugar, &c., and 
the fats, the first class containing nitrogen, 
the last too not containing any. Animals 
contain in their body structure, albumi- 
noids and fat also, but no great amount of 
carbohyorates. Milk contains albuminoids 








and fats, the former represented by the} 
casein, cheesy matter, and the latter by the | 
butter fat. Now here is a truth, viz;}| 
that the flesh lean meat of animals and the | 
casein and fat of milk ean only be formed | 
from albuminoids, such as are found in 
plants or certain kinds of animal food. 

Carbohydrates, starch, sugar, &c., can- 
not produce flesh, casein or butter fat. now 
let us apply these truths. ‘The different | 
kinds of cattle foods contain varying rel- 
ative proportions of albuminoids and car- 
bohydrates. Other things being equal, the 
food containing most albuminoids has the 
greatest flesh, cheese or butter producing 
power. Cattle foods are divided into 
classes according as they have large rela- 
tive percentages of albuminoids or not. 
Potatoes and all kinds of roots have a small 
percentage of albuminoids and a large per- 
centage of carbohydrates. With oil cakes. 
wheat bran, &e., it is the reverse. Hays | 
occupy an intermediate position, but differ- 
ent kinds of hays present marked differ-| 
ences in the relation of these valuable con- 
stituents. Now we should not wish to feed 
a cow wholly on oil cake, even if such 
food would gain different bulk in the stom- 
ach. Neither should we wish to feed whol- 
ly on roots or potatoes. And why? Be- 
cause continued investigation has clearly 
demonstrated that a certain relation must 
be sustained between the albuminoids and 
sarbohydrates of cattle foods if we wish to 
get the best results, both as to digestion 
and ultimate gain. The albuminoids have 
a certain work to do, the carbohydrates 
another. and each can do its own work 
best, so there should be a mixture not 
varying with certain limits. If we feed 
oil cakes almost wholly, we give too large 
arelative quantity of albuminoids, and if 
potatoes or roots alone, too much of the 
carbohydrates. ‘The proportion of these 
two classes of substances should vary ac- 
cording to what the animal is doing. A 
cow giving milk needs a large proportion of 
albuminoids. 

Now how shall we apply these consid- 
erations to Friend Gilbert's two kinds of 
hay? Doubtless when he expected more 
from his younger hay than from the older, 
he was led to do so purely by the past 
teachings of chemistry. Chemists are re- 
sponsible for the idea that hay from young 
grass is much more valuable than hay from 
grass which is old or ripe, simply because 
they believed the young grass to contain 
the most albuminoids. These teachings 
have accomplished great good in leading 
farmers to cut hay much earlier than they 
did formerly, but the idea can be carried 
too far, in fact has been as in Z. A. G.’s 
case. A few years ago an agricultural 
chemist would have said that the youngest 
specimen of hay would be most valuable, 
and would have been at loss to <xplain the 
fact of its not proving soin practice. Now 
we know that grass can be cut too early 
and also know the reason why. Chemists 
have estimated the albuminoids of a plant 
from its total content of nitrogen, believ- 
ing that all the nitrogen existed in the form 
of albuminoids. The youngest grass con- 
tained most nitrogen, and therefore most 
albuminoids. But it has been found with- 
in a short time that not all the nitrogen in 
very young grass isin combination as an 
albuminoid, but partly in a much less val-| 
uable form, one which cannot serve to 
build flesh, or form casein and butter fat. 
It is also found that up to a certain period 
of growth the percentage of the total ni- 
trogen that does exist in combination in 
the albuminoid, and not in the less valua- 
ble form, gradually inereases. Grass can 
be cut too young. Z. A. G.is using his | 
cows as machines with which to manufac- 
ture butter. Todo that he must have al- 
buminoids, and theory and practice unite 
in his case in saying that the grass cut 
when in full blossom contains more albu-| 
minoids than when cut before heading out 
When feeding the hay from the young 
grass he. got all the butter that the feod | 
could serve to manufacture. In chan | 





to the older sample, he increased the albu- 
minoids at the command of the animal ma- | 
chine, therefore more butter, for he prob- 
ably did not throw the quantity of albu- 
minoids fed out of propotion to the car- 
bohydrates in the food. Grass _ can be cut 
when too old also. Then its digestibility 
is decreased. 

A few words about feeding roots. The 
ease as stated by Z. A. G. is hardly just to 
roots as a cattle food. He finds they have 
failed to replace concentrated foods, such as 
corn, cotton seed, &c., in the manufacture 
of butter, and he is right, such cannot be 
the case, and no well informed agricultural 
chemist would affirm it to be so, but rather 
the reverse. The animal must have albu- 
minoids in order to make butter; roots are 
poor in that class of -substances, therefore 
the butter promiens power of roots is 
smal). Shall we then feed roots? I say 

es. unless they give a bad flavor to the 
butter. But how? Let the roots be fed 
with the wheat bran or cotton seed meal, 
especially the latter, not to replace it, but 
with it. Roots will save hay. Friend G. 
saves hay with corn stalks, let him do the 
same with reots. He needs to preserve a 
normal ratio between the albuminoids, 
and the starch and sugar of the fodder. If 
he feeds a good quantity of cotton seed | 
meal, then we feel quite sure that roots 
and good hay can together be profitably 
used to fill out the ration. Let this be the 

rinciple, viz: Roots are not a substitute 
ut a supplement for nitrogenous concen- 
trated foods. W. H. Jorpay. 

State College. 

For the Maine Farmer. 


The Staff of Life. 


If there is one correspondent of the 
FARMER tn whom TI am “more interested 
than in any other, it is Sister Potter. I 
have never said so much before for the 
reason, first, that I have a Mrs. T. and 





canoe even if she had no n. 
believe she needs help now, she will come 
out all right and fully vindicate herself. 
The b os about 








end, result. When Poor Richard told us 
bread was the Staff of Life”, he no doubt 
meant good bread, and such as Sister 
Clarissa speaks of. I wish Clarissa had 
lied when she blowed on the bread so often 
seen upon the table of wheat growers, or 
in other words, I wish no such stories 
could be truthfully told, but alas! alas! ! 
she told the truth, the whole truth! no not 
the whole bya cart full of cake boards 
and kneading troughs, and nothing but the 
truth. In a vast majority of cases the 
fault is either in the wheat or the grinding. 
Some women cannot make as good bread 
as others, do not seem to have the knack. 
When the doughnut, as it was having its 
extremity twisted, said to the young lady 
cook, **There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends,” it meant that a good bread maker 
was a‘‘divinity” and it was not an ex- 
travagant thought either. Skill, with good 
care and plenty of fixings, will do a great 
deal towards healing the troubles from 
poor flour, but generally good, wholesome 
bread cannot be expected from flour from a 
poor mill, ground by a poor miller, from 
wheat that has laid out in a storm after it 
was cut, that soured in the mow or in the 
bin after threshing. When all the condi- 
tions of good bread are observed we may 
reasonably expect it. When not observed 
we need not expect it. My wheat is clean. 
I dare say there is not a spoonful of any 
thing but wheat ina bushel of the Lost 
Nation variety (it is all engaged) stood in 
the field till dead ripe, laid in the mow 
eight weeks, and was threshed and was 
put in a large square bin, no sweating, 
heating or musting. We have good, firm, 
white, light bread every time, but Sister 
T. has something to go with the flour. 

I believe more wheat is damaged by too 
early cutting and too little drying than in 
any other way. When we cradled our wheat 
and stooked it in the field immediately, we 
cut it inthe doughy state and it ripened 
well, but it always took a little more flour 
than was expected fora batch of bread, 
and although it was white and sweet it 
was more likely to fall. The next greatest 
trouble is in grinding. The mill or the 
miller is at fault. If our old miller, the 
late Capt. Walker. of Mt. Vernon, could 
return to earth and build and run a flour 
mill in the Aroostook Valley, he would 
revolutionize the business at once, provid- 
ing he had good wheat to work with. 
Clarissa, I never tasted your bread, but I 
sometimes think of it, and I fear the mem- 
ory will occasionally haunt me in time to 
come. You can make flour from poor 
wheat but it wont be good. You can fry 
doughnuts in water to save lard but they 
will taste for all the world as though they 
were boiled. You can eat such bread as 
Clarissa speaks of for so long that you 
uy think it is all right and imagine that 
she is talking of cold rye pudding and 
putty. Goin Clarissa, goin. This ques- 
tion of all others needs ventilation. Mrs. 
T. says, ‘Tell them that now it always 
takes a little less flour for a loaf than I ex- 
pect.” D. H. THING. 

—_— — +o —— 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Maine Whoat. 

I have been much interested in the Wo- 
man’s Department of the FARMER, and, 
sometimes when this column has been left 
out. [ have felt “that it was not good for 
man to bealone. I have wished sometimes 
that I could be allowed to reply to some 
things they say, but thought it might be 
considered treading upon holy ground, and 
that the editor through a fit of jealousy or 
some other cause, would be likely to ex- 
clude my seribbling,—but as W. P. A. and 
another correspondent has been allowed 
this privilege I thought I might enter 
the lists. 

W. P. A. replies to Clarissa Potter upon 
the subject of home-raised flour, and in- 
sinuates that her husband Simon, is at fault 
in harvesting his wheat, &c. Now when 
he described Clarissa’s personal appear- 
ance and her charming ways, I thought he 
must be acquainted with her as bis descrip- 
tion was so true to life, but when he in- 
sinuated against Simon, 1 found he was 
not acquainted with them. Now I am well 
acquainted with Clarissa and Simon, and 
will say that a more congenial and happy 
couple does not exist. am not particu- 
larly acquainted with his manner of har- 
vesting his grain. but I know that he is 
called one of the first farmers of Somerset 
county. 

Now I will relate some of my own ex- 
perience in home-raised flour. More than 
thirty years ago when I moved onto my 
farm, which is peculiarly adapted to the 
raising of wheat, we raised our own flour 
for several years. and I thought we had 
good bread; but ina few years the wheat 
crop was cut off throughout this part of 
the country, and I gave up raising wheat. 
and bought the best flour I could find in 
the market, and I found our bread was 
much better, made from this flour, and I 
continued to buy our flour until 1878, when 
I bought some of the Lost Nation wheat 
and sowed an acre. ‘This seed was entire- 
ly clear from smut or foul seeds and I 
raised twenty bushels of as good wheat as 
lever saw. I reaped it, put into stooks 
and it did not get wet in the field and it 
was perfectly dry when hauled in. I 
threshed it with a flail, in the winter car- 
ried it to mill, and found it did not make so 
light and nice bread as our boughten flour 
had. I carried some to another mill with 
the same success. In 1879, 1 tried an acre 
with just about the same success, and my 
wife who is considered a model bread 
maker, says she cannot make as good bread 


| out of our home-raised flour as she can out 


of the best St, Louis. Cc. H. W. 


North Anson. 





— = 
For the Maine Farmer. 


The Cooley System. 


For several years we have set our milk 
in deep cans during the larger portion of 
the year. A modified form of Harden's 
method was at first adopted, but finally the 
Cooley creamer was substituted with satis- 
factory results. Whenever comparative 
trials were made between the deep cans 
and shallow pans, the cans gave the best 
result in quantity and quality of butter. 
There are, however, some objections or 
drawbacks, as, of course, there are to all 
systems. With proper management the 
difficulties can be readily overcome. The 
rubber tubes being very objectionable, 1 
took them off and had the faucet length- 
ened by soldering on a curved tin tube. 
We run the milk into cans and, after set- 
ting 12 to 24 hours, skim with the cream 
dipper as almost invariably a little cream 
will be run off, if the attempt is made to 
remove all the milk. Fora long time we 
had large churnings when employing deep 
settings ; but by heating the cream to 90° 
about 24 hours before churning, and hav- 
ing the temperature at 63° to 65° when put 
into the churn, the butter comes quickly 
enough. We never noticed the peculiarity 
of softening that “‘Dairyman” speaks of. 
The Davis oscillating churn, in its present 
form, is the finest made churn I ever saw; 
and is as easily kept clean and sweet as any 
erank churn. The top, ends and bottom 
are allone piece of wood, and, of course, 
there are no seams to with shrinkage 
and admit objectionable matter. The act 
of churning is very easy and pleasant, and 
there is a feedom from that frequent 
“seraping down” that is absolutely neces- 
sary in managing a crank churn. e m0- 
tion of the cream constantly washes the 
sides and top, and no cream is Jeft un- 
churned, as is frequently the case in some 
of the crank churns. e entire amount 
of the butter in the cream comes all at the 
same time, in even granules or pellets. If 
the butter milk is run off threugh a strain- 
er, no butter is lost; and the butter may be 
washed and gathered at one operation, so 
as to require but very little working. If 
washing is objected to, by running off a 
ew the butter milk it is readily gathered. 








crank churns. I have frequently seen the 
paddles of the Blanchard churn carry over 
and over a load of thick cream, only that 
in contact with the sides and bottom being 
churned into butter. Upon the whole I am 
inclined to regard the Davis oscillatin 
churn as the best one I am acquaint 
with. JAMES W. NortH, Jr. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Hen Manure. 


What shall we do with our hen manure 
when planting time comes? This is an im- 
rtant question to every farmer who 
eeps hens. Hen manure has in my judg- 
ment, been much undervalued by a great 
majority of our farmers. Itis an easy mat- 
ter for a farmer to buy or run in debt with 
a promise to pay, some manufactured fer- 
tilizer, but most men have enough at com- 
mand on their own premises to act as a 
complement to their manure heap. ‘The 
excrement of domestic fowls is a highly 
concentrated mass of nitrogenous soluble 
animal and mineral matter. I have used it 
more or less for many years, and have 
never known it to fail. My usual method 
isa very simple one. I haul, during the 
summer, a load of fine muck, and spread a 
portion of it under the roosts. Every few 
days, as occasion requires, I worked it over 
so to cover the henmanure. From time to 
time I throw more muck over the other, so 
that by cold weather the load of muck be- 
comes pretty well saturated and pulver- 
ized. 1 havea cask of plaster near by 
from which | occasionally spread a small 
quantity and shovel or dig it over. When 
ready to use in spring I put with it my 
leached ashes, which were from soap-mak- 
ing. I generally haul it all into the field, 
make a stack and dig it over several times 
with the hoe. Sometimes I mix some fine 
soil with it. 

1 now have quite a pile of material ready 
for use, and in such a condition that I am 
not obliged to use a spoon, nor shovel, nor 
shingle, but simply the hand. I usually 
drop my corn and potatoes, and throw a 
handful of this over the seed and cover it. 
The plants invariably come up vigorously. 
and when the value of this mixture is in a 
measure exhausted, the stable manure is 
ima condition to carry along the growth 
without any checks. I am not out of pock- 
et a ten or twenty dollar bill for fertilizers, 
and my results have been more uniform 
than I usually find from purchased fertil- 
izers. If [happen to have any old brine 
in the fall I sprinkle thaton. Such a com- 
pound is admirable in the kitchen garden. 

To make the most of the excrement it 
should be exposed as much as possible to 
some absorbent, and nothing is better than 
pulverized muck. Twenty-five hens will 
make from thirty to forty bushels of the 
compound, according as attention is paid to 
it, and’ it can be made so as to be easily 
managed in dropping with the hand. The 
more complete the mixture the more effi- 
cient it will be. The labor and expense is 
merely nominal, while my return is many 
fold. Sometimes Ihave found it conven- 
ient to mix it in my cart and haul it near to 
the spot where | want to use it. Ten or 
fifteen bushels can easily be prepared at a 
time. Asa rule the farmer cannot afford 
to buy much manure. He must make it 
out of his own resources on his farm as 
much as possible, or he will be compelled 
to sell his crops to pay for his manure, 
when the income should be reserved for 
something else. VERITY. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes and Queries. 


Ihave been experimenting a little with 
fertilizers during the past season. I plant- 
ed corn with three different kinds of com- 
mercial fertilizers, Bradley's Phosphate. an 
Animal Fertilizer, which was offered for 
sale about here, and a somewhat noted 
Special Manure for eorn. I made the trial 
just as fairly as possible, using them side 
by side on the same land, — giving the 
same chance to all. I could not see any 
difference between the Animal Fertilizer 
and Special Manure, neither at harvest 
time nor during the season, but where I 
used Bradley’s Phosphate the corn was 
about ten days ahead and all of one-third 
heavier than either of the others. I have used 
Bradley’s Phosphate for 15 years and it 
always gives me good returns. I have 
tried almost every other kind of fertilizer 
sold about here, but I prefer Bradley's 
Phosphate. Lraise my corn crop with it 
every year, and I have taken first preimi- 
ums for several years at the Cheshire Coun- 
ty Fair for the best corn. Sometimes | 
leave five or six rows through my field 
without putting in any Phosphate, and it 
always looks as if there was adeep ditch 
running through the piece. The trouble 
about here with the corn crop is, we can’t 

et it out of the way of early frosts. 1 
find no trouble when [ use Bradley’s Phos- 
phate. Truly yours, 

Citas. ABBOTT. 

President of the Cheshire County Ayricul- 
tural Society, Keene, N. H. 








I have been a reader of the FARMER ever 
sinve I can remember, for my father has 
always been a subscriber, and he always 
told me I would find better reading in its 
columns than anywhere else; and on the 
whole I think I have found it so, for the 
reason perhaps that Lam very much inter- 
ested in farming and its results. I have 
been much interested in the articles from 
correspondents of late; and thongh I have 
never written anything for the benefit and 
encouragement of the others, I think I 
must say afew words in favor of home- 
raised wheat. We have raised our own 
bread now for the last five or six years; 
wheat enough for the table and for seed, 
though we have sometimes sold our seed 
and bought improved kinds. We have al- 
ways had some wheat for the mill, and 
have always considered our homé-raised 
wheat much sweeter than any we could 
buy; and it has been pronounced so by 
people visiting at our farm. I think if 
those people that have such bad success 
with their wheat crop, would try about 
four or five bushels of rock salt per acre, 
on their wheat ground, they would find a 

reat increase in the amount raised, and in 
the quality of the wheat. O.C. WHITE. 

Greenfield. 





I visited a fine flock of sheep owned by 
J. W. Starkey of Vassalboro, a subscriber 
of the FARMER. Mr. Starkey has recently 
purchased nine full blood Spanish Merino 
sheep of C. A. Fuller of Fairfield. All are 
with lamb by a buck which Mr. Fuller 
brought from Vermont, one year ago last 
fall, and nearly all the mothers of Mr. 8.’s 
sheep were bred in Vermont, and this buck 
was the sire of all. Three of them are 3 
years old this spring. They sheared over 
12 Ibs. of wool each last season. They are 
the best Merino sheep I ever saw; it is 
worth while for those interested in sheep 
raising to call and see them. ‘The other 
six are from 5to8 years old. They will 
all lamb before the Ist of April. He also 
has one old buck and ewe which came 
from Vermont are full blood, and best 
judges think they are from 20 to 25 years 
old. The ewe dropped a buck lamb last 
spring, which he now owns and prizes very 
highly. ‘There is something remarkable 
about this ewe; she is perfectly blind, 
hasn’t any teeth, but eats well and is in 
very order. A. H. TABER. 





1 use it, the Cooley creamery, and every 
man who owns two cows ought to. Get as 
much cream and butter as by the old meth- 
ods, with very much less work and churns 
as quick. No tin pans around to bother. 
I know of no objection to the creamery, 
after two years use, and have no interest 
in its sale. The best churn I find is the 
old fashioned World's Fair churn. 

Burlington. J. W. PORTER. 


We have raised wheat ten years which 


made good flour and as good bread as that 
we had for two years before we 
raised an ; average 30 bushels per 


We sowed the Rio Grand for three 
Queen of the 


I have a few questions I wish to ask in 
relation to raising clover., I have a piece 
of ground which I planted with potatoes 
last season with but very little dressing 
and I have not dressing enough to lay the 
whole of it down as I wish to, and what | 
wish to know is how it will do to sow a 
part of it with clover, and if it needs manure 
when sown with cloveralone? I also have 
some good land that needes plowing and 
dressing; shall I plow that and sow to 
clover? if so when should it be sown and 
how much to the acre? will it grow enough 
to cut this season, or is it best to plow it 
in and what is to be done with the land the 
next year in either case? Now I wish to 
know if any one has ever fed cotton seed 
meal to horses and if so with what result! 
will it increase their flesh? If some one 
will please answer these few questions 
they will greatly oblige 


Cumberland. A SUBSCRIBER. 





Hion. Abner Toothaker of Phillips, well 
known throughout the State, died last Sun- 
day night after a brief bat severe sickness 
of severe bilious attack and inflammation. 
Mr. Toothaker’s extensive lumbering en- 

agements in the last twenty-five years, 
1ave brought him into an intimate relation 
with a class of people that will greatly feel 
his loss. ‘Though nearly sixty-five years 
of age, he was vigorous and energetic in 
all his movements and knew no giving back 
from hardships and exposures, Our citi- 
zens can but feel that many enterprises in 
this vicinity will suffer loss by his sudden 
and unlooked for removal. 5.5. W. 

Phillips. 

Ihave just read Dairyman's request of 
those who have had practical experience 
with the Cooley creamery. 1 have heard 
other objections, that the cans will not last 
more than 2 or3 years, will rust out, and 
that the sediment will be left in the cream- 
ery. Is the Reed creamery better than the 
Cooley? One claims that one is better be- 
cause itis submerged; the other because 
itis not. Will some one please tell us who 
have used them the truth about them, or 
the result of their experience, also which 
is Uhe best butter worker. We see by the 
papers that many in Maine are using those 
imprevements. Will you tell us all about 
them, if you have been cheated we don't 
want to be. C. 





The snow is getting thin but still sled- 
ding is very good, us the snow is very 
evenly distributed over the ground. Lum- 
bermen are still close at their labors and 
will continue some two weeks longer; are 
now doing their best for the winter. ‘The 
wild wiuter has eased off on hay very 
much so that it is abundant at quite low 
prices. Sheep are high, lots being sold at 
from five to six dollars per head. 

Phillips. Ss. S. Ww. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of the read- 
ers Of the MAINE FARMER, tell me when 
is the proper time to shear sheep in Maine’ 
Is it most profitable to shear them early. 
before being washed, and save the labor 
of tagging and washing. orto tag and wash 
and then shear in June? Which is the best 
for the health of the sheep early or late 
shearing L. 

Emiden. 


I want totell youabout my heifer (grade 
Jersey) one and ene-half years old, has 
just had her first calf, and has not a drop 
of milk in her forward teats; now will one 
of your correspondents inform me if the 
next calf she has, will have milk in the 
four teats; she isa very nice heifer and I 
want to know if she will probably come 
right. STEPHEN HUBBARD, 

Clinton, 


Blow eggs from the shell by making 
holes in the ends and fill with meal and 
pepper; paste white paper over the holes 
and leave them in the nest. ‘This is a sure 
remedy for hens eating their eggs. 

M.S. F. 

I wish to build me a sheep barn this 
season. Will you or some of your readers 
have the kindness to give me a plan for a 
barn that will accommodate one hundred 
sheep and oblige A. SUBSCRIBER. 

The St. Albans Cheese Company will 
run their factory this season. We antici- 
pate a large run. Any one wishing for a 
job to run the factory will communicate 
with A. J. BONNEY. 


Grange ntelligence. 














NORTHERN LiGHT GRANGE, No. 6, WIN- 
TERPORT. Officers elected: M., F. W. 
Ritchie; O., R. G. Campbell; L.. J. W. 
Miller; 8..J. 8. Holmes; Asst S., E. C. 
Clement; €., W. W. Ritchie; T.. J. C. 
Nealley; S.. John York; G. K.. F. D. 
Shaw; C., Mrs. F. W. Ritchie; P., Mrs. 
Sarah Cole; F., Mrs. R. G. Campbell; L. 
A. 5., Mrs. E. C. Clement; Chorister, Da- 
vid Libby. This Grange numbers some 
225 members and is one of the best work- 
ing Granges in the State. They recently 
gave the 4th degree to 22 members, closing 
the evening with a harvest feast, giving a 
bountiful supply of the good things of this 
order to about 300 good Patrons. Bro. 
Ritchie has been Master of this Grange for 
four years, and is the right man in the 
right place. A small store is kept in one 
corner of their building. J.P.C. 





Witte OAK GRANGE, NO. WARREN. 
Officers elected: M., Geo. 8. Pendleton; 
O0., G. B. Young; L., Miss Fannie M. 
Boggs; 5S., Geo. Y. Martin; A. 8.. E. V. 
Anderson; C., L. Hallock; 8.. Wm. Fuller; 
G. K., Chas. Dart; C., Mrs. H. Pendleton; 
P., Miss Lizzie Kallock; F., Miss Zella M. 
Jameson; L. A. S., Miss Winnie Powers. 
Meetings every week, with paper and dis- 
cussions. The Grange owns a commodious 
hall with a store tenement underneath 
which is let to Mr. G. B. Young rent free. 
on condition that he sells Grangers goods 
at a stipulated per cent above net cost in 
the store. 





NORTH STAR GRANGE, No. 47, DIXMONT 
CENTRE. Officers elected: M., Chas. 8. 
Porter; O., Wm. Parsons; L., Nancy P. 
Tasker; 8S.. Alonzo Tasker: A. S., Fred G. 
Reed ; C., John R. Smith; 'T., D. G. Gergu- 
son; Sec., John E. Craig; G. K., M. D. 
Stephens; C.. Frank E. Bickford; P., An- 

ie Brown; F., Sultana Tasker; L. A. S., 

Azzie Reed. 


Paris GRANGE, No. 44. Officers elect- 
ed: M., Wm. N. Thomas; O., Oliver G. 
Curtis; L., P. C. Fiekett; S8., Chandler 
Swift; A. 5., L. Whitman; C., Joseph 
Briggs; T., W. W. Hardy; Sec., J. F. King; 
G. k., J. Richards; C., Mrs. C. Cole; P.. 
Mrs. L. Tufts; F., Mrs. C. Swift; L. A. 8.. 
Mrs. ©. A. Briggs; Chorister, Mrs. L. 
Whitman. 





The next meeting of Androscoggin Dis- 
trict Grange, will held with South Lew- 
iston Grange, No. 2, Wednesday, April 7th, 
at 10 A. M. 





Resolutions of respect were recently 
passed by North Livermore Grange, No. 
205, to the memory of Sister Philoon, an 
active and devoted member. 





The Prairie Farmer calls the attention of 
farmers to the importanee of growing 
every year a supply of the common herbs 
for use both in the family and among the 
stock. Au these are the members of 
the mint family, spearmint, peppermint, 
hyssop, hoarhound, sa catnip, worm- 
wood, summersavory pennyroyal. All 
of these are easily grown oan do = 
grow spontaneously upon farm, 
they all have their uses, as seasoning for 

rent meats. For some of them, too, 
there is always a ready market at good 





prices, and any surplus can be sold. We 
wish to emphasize this . and 

our friends who have of land 
to look out for an herb-bed. 


Woman's Department. 
“Home Raised Wheat. — 


On reading the FARMER for several 
weeks past, | find Clarissa’s remarks about 
home-made flour has created quite a dis- 
cussion on that subject and bread making. 
Well, I can’t believe she was wholly to 
blame; perhaps as W. A. P. said, Simeon 
was careless about the harvesting or the 
miller was at fault in making the flour. I 
have had black or dark-colored bread many 
times, but it was always sweet and good; 
none of those foreign colors in my bread 
that she spoke of. Now the bread question 
to many housekeepers is a very sensitive 
one I know; it is to me. Thad charge of the 
bread-making in father’s family for many 
years, and since Ihave been married for 
fifteen vears I have never shirked that re- 
sponsibility even when I had the best of 
help; and [have often been cut to the very 
quick by a slight remark about my bread 
by some member of the family, when I had 
taken all the pains I could to make it nice. 
One member of my father’s family was 
troubled with indigestion or liver com- 
plaint, we never could tell just what the 
matter was. But one thing I| did find out; 
there was seldom ameal but what we heard 
from him. Father and mother would often 
praise me and say, “Why, Fannie, I don't 
believe there is a girl in town who can 
make so nice bread as this. I would say, 
“Wait till James tries it; we shall know 
then.” I used to say in my vexatious mo- 
ments, ‘Deliver me; deliver me, Oh. Lord, 
from a dyspeptic husband!” Since | have 
been married we have lived on a farm, and 
many of the years have wheat enough for 
a year’s supply of flour; and it has ever 
been the rule with me to make good bread 
if possible. Soda and saleratus | use as lit- 
tle of as I can, believing as many others do, 
that they are injurious. Of course itis out of 
the question to say we wont use any of the 
various preparations on the market, for we 
do; but we think they are used altogether 
too much. As Ihave said previously, our 
flour is sometimes a shade darker than usu- 
al, but itmade sweet, nive bread. The wheat 
was grown on our own farm by ourselves, 
and, my husband would say, *1 wouldn't 
exchange this barrel of flour for the best 
two barrels of extra St. Lous.” LI don't 
think Clarissa’s discouraging tone will dis- 
courage any of our farmers from raising 
their own bread; not by any means. And 
I will give Simon a hint to send a grist of 
his wheat to our mill at Waterville or Fair- 
field. LI really hope these late communica- 
tions to the FARMER will stir up farmers’ 
wives toa sense of their duty in bread mak- 
ing. The vile abominations many have to 
put up with, is a sin and a shame to our en- 
lightened land. FANNIE. 
Waterville. 





I take great interest in the * Woman's De- 
partment,” and often wonder when some of 
its contributors are silent for a long time, 
what the cause can be? [know that eventu- 
ally every dear sister's pen will be lain 
down, nevermore to be taken up to convey 
words of loving kindness, sympathy and 
encouragement to those less favored than 
themselves, with the ability to express their 
ideas so as to be instructing as well as en- 
tertaining. I am quite interested in the 
discussion on “Home Raised Wheat.” Last 
year was my first experience with it. ‘The 
miller that ground it did not call it ‘*ex- 
tra; nevertheless we had good flour and 
bread, and I think with age it would have 
been as nice as any “boughten.” ‘This year 
I think it is not as good, but husband is sat- 
isfied with it. and means to “try again.” I 
sift flour and soda together, mixing with 
sour milk, shortening with lard or butter; 
my experience is that it will be a success 
with one, while it will be a perfect failure 
with another. ‘There is more in the *do- 
ing” than we realize. 1 would like to say 
to “Subscriber” the way we stop our hens 
from eating their eggs isto take a very 
sharp pair of shears and clip the sharp 
point of the bills; be very careful not to 
make it bleed. It is easily done and a sure 
remedy with us. PHUEBE JANE. 

Bradley. 


I have been a reader of your MAINE 
FARMER some little time and thought I 
would like to let some of the writers know 
how encouraging some of their articles are 
to me although fam not a farmer's wife; 
but a great many of their articles are very 
useful to me as much so asif I were, I 
don't think there is any of my sister writ- 
ers that can fully appreciate the great ben- 
efits and privileges that they are blessed 
with ona farm, until they are deprived of 
them and are dependent on something else 
for aliving. How often Ihave thought 
since reading week after week articles on 
home raised bread, how I would like to vis- 
it some of your pantries and just get a 
crumb, for I have always thought it must 
be very nibe and sweet, as I have heard 
people say it was. I wish I could send you 
something more useful than I have written; 
but as I like to read the Woman's Depart- 
ment very much, | thought I would say a 
few words in regard to these encouraging 
articles, and hope they will keep on in well 
doing. E. E 

Waterville, 


4s Oe 


When I read Clarissa’s letter on our home 
raised wheat, I thought I would answer 
that; but like many others, put it off and 
did not. But when I read Sue's invitation 
to farmers’ wives, I thought I would add 
my mite. For my part, I like to be an in- 
dependent farmer. I like our home raised 
flour, and ours is nicer than any we can 
buy. I think the great trouble with Claris- 
sa’s flour was in curing the wheat. I think 
Simon must have let his wheat stand until 
too ripe. My husband reaps his wheat as 
soon as it is out of the milk, binds and 
stacks it, covers it with hay caps. and lets 
it stand until dry. Therefore we have nice 
wheat as you can buy, and a great deal 
sweeter. When he used to mow his wheat, 
it did not make as nice flour as it does now. 
I hope Clarissa’s letter will not discourage 
your readers from trying to raise their own 


wheat. Ithink Maine is a good farming 
State. JANE. 
Exeter, 


lam truly sorry that Clarissa has such 
hard luck with “home raised wheat flour.” 
We use it altogether. Have had but one 
barrel of *“‘boughten” flour in our house for 
a number of years, and we have good 
bread; perhaps not as white as that made 
from the best **boughten” flour, but white 
enough and good enough for anyone. Sis- 
ter Clarissa, let us not say a discouraging 
word to our farmers, but rather encourage 
them. I am sorry for anyone that does not 
like to have men-folks in the kitchen, even 
if they do not help much; let them come 
in, for when we are tired and weary with 
our labors, how pleasant it is to have hus- 
band, father or brothers come in and greet 
us with kind words and a pleasant simile. 
Even if they do sometimes get in the way 
their presence more than pays, and we do 
not know how soon their dear faces may 
be gone from us forever. O. M. 

Lexington. 





I have lived on the farm where we now 
live some twenty-four years, and my hus- 
band has raised wheat every year except 
when he was in the army. All the trouble 
about poor bread, is in the curing of the 
wheat. We seldom fail having very nice 
fidur and as a natural consequence we 
have white nice biscuit. Good wheat raised 
in Maine will make just as good bread as 
western wheat. Mrs. B. C. WHITE. 





b@™ Lawn handkerchiefs have the border 
of scallops in different Indian colors, with 
a vignette of flowers in one corner sur- 
rounnding a blank tablet for the initial, 
which is filled up with indelible ink by a 
ornamental man, or embroidered, and 
looks as closely like a crest as it dares. 
+o 
The gold pins used to fasten laces, 
frills and ribbons are often so arranged as 
to seem to pass through the initial letters 
or monograms. 
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He was old and poor and a stranger 
In the great metropolis, 
And he bent his step thitherward 
To a stately edifice. 
Outside he inquires, “What church is this?” 
“Church of Christ,” he hears them say ; 
“Ah! Just the place I am looking for, 
1 trust He is here to-day.” 


He passed through the spacious columned door 
And up the carpeted aisle, 
And as he passed on many a face 
Ife saw surprise and smile. 
From pew to pew, up one entire side, 
Then across the broad front space ; 
From pew to pew down the other side 
Ile walked with the same slow pace. 


Not a friendly voice had bid him sit 
To listen to gospel truth ; 

Not a sign of deference had been paid 
To the aged one by youth. 

No door was opened by generous hand, 
The pews were paid for—rented, 

And he was a stranger, old and poor, 
Not a heart to him relented. 


And he paused a moment outside to think, 
Then passed into the street, 
Up to his shoulder he lifted a stone 
That lay in the dust at his feet. 
And bore it up the broad, grand aisle 
In front of the ranks of pews; 
Choosing a place to see and hear, 
Hie made a seat for his use. 


Calnly sitting upon the huge stone, 
Folding his hands on his knees, 

Slowly reviewing the worshippers, 
A great confusion he sees. 

Many a cheek is crimsoned with shame, 
Some whisper together sore, 

And wish they had been more courteous 
‘To the stranger, old and poor. 


As if by magic some fifty doors 

Open instantaneously, 

And as many seats and books and hands 
Are proffered hastily ; 

Changing his stone for a crimsoned pew 
And wiping a tear away, 

He thinks it was a mistake, after all, 
And that Christ came late that day. 


The preacher's discourse was eloquent, 

The organ in finest tone, 
Sut the most impressive sermon heard 

Was preached by a humble stone. 

’Twas a lesson of lowliness and worth 
That lodged in many « heart, 

And the church preserves that sacred stone, 
That the truth may not depart. 


to be convicted summarily. But it turned 
out that Pounceforth-Keane was the real 
name of the elegant shoplifter, whose 
husband was @ person moving, as report- 
ers say, “in the best ranks of society.” 
Mr. Pounceforth-Keane was sent for and 
arrived breathless in a hansom from one of 
the best clubs in Pall Mall. At the sight 
of him his wife, who had been locked up 
for an hour ina police cell, wept profusely, 
and Mr. P.-K. was. himself much agi- 
tated. Ile asked for aremand and _ ten- 
dered bail, saying he should produce medi- 
‘al evidence to the effect that his wife had 
suffered severely in health. The magis- 
trate—a timid man who had grown-up 
daughters to marry, and terribly afraid of 
society—stammered out something like an 
apology, and readily acceded to the ap- 
plication for bail. So very soon Mrs. 
Pounceforth-Keane tottered out of court 
weeping like a victim, on her husband's 
arm; and Mr. Pottridge walked away with 
the shopman and the civil-spoken mercer. 
All three were crestfallen, as if they had 
committed a blunder, ‘This will be a 
very bad affair for me,” grumbled the 
mercer. “I would have lost a hundred 
yards of lace sooner than appear in court 
against a lady like this.” : 

“Well, but she’s a thief.’ cried Mr. 
Pottridge. rousing himself and speaking 
with spirit. ‘What harm can she or her 
triends do you?” 

*Are you quite sure you saw her steal 
fhe things?’ asked the mercer gloomily. 
“Besides, supposing she did put them in 
her pocket, she says that she told my shop- 
man to send her the bill.” 

“I'm hanged if she did,” ejaculated the 
shopman indignantly. : 
“Silence, sir.” answered the mercer with 
astern frown. “If this be really a case of 
theft you are self-econdemned, for you 
ought to have kept your eyes about you. 
For some time past I have noticed that you 
have been very negligent in business.” 

The shopman coilapsed ; as for Mr. Pott- 
ridge, he trudged back to his hotel, feel- 
ing half inclined to go and ask Lord 
Beaconstield what he ought to do. The 
case had been adjourned for a week. so he 
traveled back to Smallborough in the 
evening, and by the time he reached his 





Ow Story Teller. 


HOW POTTRIDGE SPOILT HIS LUCK. 


Mr. Thomas Pottridge, of Smallborough, 
had been renowned in his native town for 
his constant run of luck, so at the age of 
forty he was reckoned the warmest” man 
there—an alderman who had been twice 
mayor of his city, a church-warden and a 
very popular character among the fair sex 
by reason of his being a bachelor. One or 
two things more only were wanted to com- 
plete his happiness—namely, a good wife, 
a nice little estate in the country, and the 
honor of knighthood. Mr.  Pottridge 
wished to become Sir Thomas Pottridge. 
Having long cherished this idea, and re- 
sulved, indeed, that he would not propose 
for the hand of pretty Miss Lucy Dott, 
the banker's daughter, until he could make 
her aladyship. Mr. Vottridge ended by 
thinking he could best secure his object by 
causing himself to be re-elected mayor, 
and arranging. if possible, that IL. R. IL, 
the Prince of Wales, should pay a visit to 
Smallborough during his term of office. 
Intent upon this scheme, Mr. Pottridge 
came up to town to call upon Lord Beacons- 
field. Lord Beaconstield hearkened kindly 
to the grocer’s prayer. Smallborough was 
about to inaugurate some public baths, the 
first establishment of the kind ever seen in 
the town, and nothing could be more suita- 
ble than that the Heir to the Throne should 
preside over the ceremonial. ‘Truly,’ said 


the Premier politely, when he had heard 
the alderman speak, ‘the cleanliness of the 
people must always be a matter of inter- 


esting concern to those who are brought 
into relations with them. 


you have laid before me. 

“If you can manage it, ny lord, [ should 
be glad if the visit could take place some 
time after the 9th of November next, for 1 
shall then be mayor and able to see that 
the reception given is a proper one.” 

Ah, quite so!” answered Lord Beacons- 
field, dropping his eyeglass, for he had 
studied Mr. Pottridge through it and knew 
the man by heart. 

Leaving Whitehall, Mr. Pottridge saun- 
tered toward Regent street. and as he 
walked along life seemed rosy to him be- 
sause Of Miss Dott. Ile began to stare 
into the shop windows, admiring pretty 
things which he was tempted to buy for 
his love. He was turning over this faney 
and fumbling wistfully at the pocket where 
the check-book lay, when suddenly he be- 
held through the window a curious sight. 
An elegantly dressed lady was seated at 
the counter examining pieces of Brussels 
lace. ‘The shopman averted his head for 
an instant and she deftly whipped upa 
yard of the costly texture and transferred 
it to her pocket. ‘The shopman spread over 
the counter a number of square, flat boxes 
containing cambric handkerchiefs and once 
more turned away. Again the lady’s deft 
hand went to work and a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs found their way under her cloak. 

“Now that woman must have capacious 
pockets,” 
Pottridge. 


tirm.” 


Ife hesitated a moment, and whilst he 
hovered about the doorway the lady came 
out escorted by an obsequious commission- 
A tfoot- 
man, one of a row basking on a bench like 
oysters, rose and signalled to the coach- 
man of a handsomely appointed brougham, 
Evidently 
this lady was not an ordinary thief. She 
was a tall, dark person of about thirty, 
superbly dressed and very handsome. Per- 
ceiving Mr. Pottridge and seeing his glance 
fixed on her as she waited for her carriage, 
she eyed him with aristocratic supercili- 
ousness and thereby settled her fate, for 


aire with medals on his breast. 


who at once drove forward. 


Smallborough’s alderman, who could not 
brook the disdain of a shoplifter, hurried 
into the mercer’s and explained what had 
happened, speaking in so excited a voice 
that a number of customers heard him. 

Great commotion was caused by his an- 
nouncement, and the shopman who had 
served her was quickly fired by the idea 
that he had let himself be outwitted. Dart- 
ing out of the shop he accosted the thief 
us she was stepping into her carriage, and 
said: ‘Will you come back, if you please? 
‘There is some mistake.” ; 

“What mistake?" 


grew ashy pale. 


“Come back, please,” repeated the shop- 
man, a pushing young man, whose voice 


broke from emotion. 


A small crowd had already collected and 
the lady was obliged to retrace her steps; 
but as she was about to enter the shop she 


slipped her hand into her pocket and let 
a piece of lace fall on to the pavement. 
“No, ma’am, that won't do.” cried Mr. 
Pottridge, seizing the thief’s wrist. 
“You're going to pretend those things fell 
by accident into the folds of your Gates: 
we know that trick.” And ofticiall 
ing as searcher he plunged his hand into 
the pocket despite the lady's struggles and 
drew out a second piece of lace, three 
eambric handkerchiefs, two pairs of new 
gloves, one pair of silk stockings and a 
lady's silk cravat. ‘Well, I never!” ex- 
claimed the pushing shopman, and there 
Was 2 murmur among the bystanders, in- 
eluding the lady’s own footman, who 
looked like a powdered figure of conster- 
nation, 

“Ilow dare you!” screamed the lady, 
purple with rage and mortifleation as she 
glared at Mr. Pottridge; “Ill prosecute 
you for assault. I told the shopman here 
that I meant to buy these things. Let the 
things be sent tomy address; I’m Mrs. 
Pounceforth-Keane.”’ 


“Ah, I dessay,” reaponded the shopmany} tle story one has onl 


“but I'm just going to give you into custo- 
dy ;” and running to the door he beckoned 
to a blue-coated member of the force. 

_One of the partners of the firm, a gray, 
civil-spoken man, who had been sammoned 
from his study, now came forward; and 
he was at first disposed to rebuke the haste 
of his shopman, but it was too late. The 
policeman had already entered, and all the 
shopmen and shop-girls, the customers and 
the desultory people crowding around the 
door, were instant in chorusing that the 
thief should be made an example of. Mrs, 
Pounceforth-Keane, seeing publie opinio 
so dead against her, uttered a howl an 
fell swooning to the floor. 

"Never mind that, we.ll soon rouse her.” 
said the policeman facetiously, for he did 
not yet know that he had to deal with a 
lady who kept a brougham. ‘The magis- 
trate is sitting now at ae street ; 
we'll just go there at once and have her 
charged.” 

_ This arrangement was acceeded te, and 
in afew minutes the lady and the police- 
man (who had got abashed by this time 
from finding himself seated on the silk 
cushions of a carriage) were riding to the 
police court in Mrs. Pounceforth-Keane’s 
own vehicle, while Mr. Pottridge, the shop- 
man, and the mercer followed on foot to 
give evidence. 

* * ” * ” * 


One would think that in a case where 
the offence was flagrant and the testimony 
so clear, the magistrate might have sen- 
tenced the defendant straight off to six 
months’ imprisonment, and, in had 
the thief been a person of the lower or- 
ders, it would probably have been her fate 





T shall be hap- 
py to take her majesty’s commands on the 
—ahem !—public spirited proposals which 


soliloquized the astonished Mr. 
“She's «a cunning thief, any- 
how, and I'll just step in and warn the 


asked she, turning 
round with a flash inher eyes. But she 


act-| answer, yes or no!” 


wath 


aative town he had worked himself up into 
a state of contempt for the mercer and the 
metropolitan stipendiary. who seemed to 
draw a distinetion between well-dressed 
and ill-dressed plunderers. Meeting Mr. 
Bungs, the brewer, near the railway sta- 


law of our Lord Lieutenant! 
“What difference does that 


feels less sure of his ground. 
robberies,” responded Mr. Bungs. 


perplexity, encountered Mr. Dott, the 


*Pounceforth-Keane !° exclaimed Mr. Dott 


with us.” 


“Well, but come, Dott,” retorted Mr 


a dishonest jade?" 

“No, but [think the whole thing im 
probable.” answered the banker, 
pleasant happened to Lord 
family.” 

Mr. Pottridge was not in avery gooc 
humor when he went to bed that night. 
A magistrate himself, he knew what shifts 
are often made to withdraw well-connected 
offenders from justice, and so far as he was 
concerned he would have cared little had 
an appeal been made to him, ad misericor- 
diam, to acknowledge that he had, perhaps, 
been mistaken in fancying that he saw 
Mrs. V.-K. pocket some 
kerchiefs. 


duty. Feeling that his 


more hesitation than if she were the com 
monest jail-bird. 


to go wrong somehow with Mr. Pottridge 
It seemed as though his long luck had for 
saken him. 
ture in London, Mr. 
Lord Keynsole’s legal adviser, passed hin 
in the street without nodding, and later ir 


that Mr. Pottridge would send in his bill 
yurchase her groceries at another house 


excellent customers of Mr. Pottridge. 
This was bad enough, but worse was t 

follow. 

and measures 


under his scales. 
should make a report of the fact. 
ly had they gone, leaving the 
speechless with confusion, than two well 
dressed strangers entered and bought some 
tea, brown sugar, cocoa, pepper and a pot 
of mustard; after which they stated that 
they were public analysts, who were gomg 
to examine the quality of these goods. 
They examined them, in truth, so fast, that 
two days later Mr. Pottridge received a 


Scarce 


or nor to marry Miss Dott. He should 
have, moreover, to resign his aldermanship, 
and his personal charaeter,as well as that 
of his tea, sugar and mustard, was ruined. 

So ruined was Mr. Pottridge that when 
he went to London to give evidence against 
Mrs. Pounceforth-Keane the first question 
asked him by the counsel for the defense— 
it blustering Old Bailey barrister—was, ‘I 
believe you have just been convicted of 
selling ‘adulterated goods and at false 
weight?” 

at me explain,” stammered poor Pott- 
ridge. 

“No exp’ sir. Give me a plain 
Yes, then.” 

“Well then, if you are liable to make 

mistakes about your weights, you may err 
ia other things. 
“Perhaps,” replied the grocer, desper- 
ately, **l may live been mistaken in think- 
ing this lady was @ thief. I have had 
enough bother abont.the business.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of-your 
pant conduct, sir,” cried the counsel harsh- 

y, and the wretched grocer hobbled out of 
the witness-box feeling very mean indeed. 
After this confession of possible error on 
the part of the chief witness, the case 
against Mrs. Pounceforth-Keane was, of 
course, dismissed, and Mr. Pottridge slunk 
out of Court with a magistesial reprimand 
ringing in his ears. ‘To conclude this lit- 
to add that when 
Hi. Kh. H., the Princeof Wales, praciousl 
went to open the baths at SmalThoroughit 
was Mr. Bungs who was Mayor and 
eventually got knighted, while Mr. Pott- 
ridge was not even invited to the dinner at 
the town hall, whereof he paid his share 
like the other rate-payers. 

He is no longer regarded as a lucky man. 


Wit, Humor and Pleasantries. 


—A Kansas boy earned a nice Bible by 
committing three hundred verses to 
memory, and then he traded his Bible for 
- shot-gun, and accidently shot his aunt in 
1e leg. 
—In Buncombe county, N. C., recently, 
a one-legged man married a woman _simil- 
arly mained. ‘Two souls with but a single 
ones! two legs that serve for the entire 
family! 
—A young man sent sixty cents to a 
4irm in Mie n that advertised a recipe to 
prevent bad dreams. He received a slip of 
paper on which was written: “Dont go to 


sleep.” 
on the fact that a 





—A paper comment 
farmer nearly lost his life by sinking in a 
quagmire, adds; -‘Men who do not sub- 
scribe for a news-paper must expect to be 
sucked-in every now and then.” 

—Minister: *‘Sorry T- never see you -4it 


church, sir, As a lending man in the par- 
ish vou o} 
Mam: *‘Well, at all events, if I'm not a 
ap I'm one of the buttresses—always to 
found outside, you know.” 


— No! Algernon, dear, I say that the 





Look at his grandpa’s 


tion, he gave him an account of what had 
happened, and was hearkened to with sym- 
pathy until he mentioned the name of 


the cousin of Lord Keynsole, brother-in- 
mutke 
stammered Mr. Pottridge, like a man who 


“Oh, nothing except that L dont see 
why a lady of that sort should commit 


Further down the street Mr. Pottridge, 
who was rubbing his pate in rather violent 


banker, whose daughter Lucy he loved. 
as svon as he had heard the grocer’s story. 


“Why, Lord Keynsole, his cousin, banks 


Pottridge impatiently, “is that a reason 
why Mrs. Pounceforth-Keane shouldu’t be 


sand 1 
confess | should be sorry if anything un- 
Keynsole’s 


ace and hand- 
But Mr. Pottridge could not 
bear to be pooh-poohed at or threatened 
with unpleasant conséquences if he did his 
character for 
veracity and common sense was at stake 
he resolved to give his evidence against the 
wife of Lord Keynsoie’s cousin with no 


From that date, however, things mg 


On the morrow of his adven- 
Chuckleworth, the 
principal solicitor in the town, who was 
the day Mrs. C. sent a stiff note begging 
and intimating that she would thenceforth 
Now the Chuckleworths had always been 
Next some inspectors of weights 
arrived at the alderman’s 
shop and found a piece of lard sticking 
They declared they 


grocer 


it to be one of the pillars.” | 


————_+o—_____—_—. 
boy shall not oe up on the bole eee by dudge Keyes of Bratticboro, , 
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Old Times Column. 


Houng Folks’ Column, — 








Elijah Fisher’s Journal. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
The 4th. I thrashed my Rye at Mr, 
Bradfords and Carred it to Mr. Briggs. 
The lith. I gos and Borrow Mr. Mor- 
rells Croscut sawe but after a good deel of 
Dificulty in trying to git it put in order 
and Could not make out. 
The 13th. I fell trees for shingle stuff 
and junk’d on my fell trees. 
The Mth. I Left Sylvester and Come to 
Mr. Parkers in Bakerstown and after doin 
my my besiness with him I Comes to Mr. 
Winslows in Glosester. 
The 16th. I Left Glosester and Come to 
N. Yarmouth then to Capt. Bagleys in Ry- 
elstown then to Capt. Neckels and then af- 
ter Doing my Bisness 
The 18th. I Left Ryelstown and Crosed 
the farrey then through Luiston I Come to 
Mr. IT. Wights in Wails then to Mr. Fair- 
bankes in Winthropt. 
The 19th. I Comes to Mr. L. Tituses in 
Wales and then Returns to Mr. Wights in 
do. 
The 26th. I Left Wailes and Comes 
through Luiston I Comes to Sylvester. 
The 27th. I gos and Carrys that saw and 
gits Mr. B. to put it in order. ‘ 
The 30th. I sawed and bolted and had a 
part of the shingles stuff that we had ben 
giting hald to Mr. Bradfords Barn to make 
them. 

1785. 

Jan. 3d. 1 sawed the boltes that we had 
Drue there to make shingles of. 
The 6th. Thad help and we split and 
shaved about 4 thousand I had. 
The 12th. I had about 2 thousend not 
shaved and after secured them I left. 

The 18th. I Reckened and settled with 

Br. Jotham Briggs from the time I first 
Come there untill this Date both for bord- 
ing and other things. 
The 19th. Was ‘Thirsday and I Left Syl- 
vester for the westward and I Come by the 
way of Mr. Parkirs in Ryelstown and 
through Glosester I Come to Landlord 
Ilunts inthe town of Grey being twenty- 
Eight milds. 

The 20th. I Left Gray and Come to Fal- 
mouth town 37 milds. 

The 21st. I Left Falmouth and Come to 
Landlord Clark in Wells 37 milds. 

The 22d. [ Lett Wells and Come to Mr. 
Williames 3 mild from Derhamfalls 26 
niles. ‘ 

The 23d. [ Left Derhamfalls and Come 


Pounceforth-Keane; then Mr. Bungs | to Landlord Cambels 'y mild from Haveril 
pursed up his lips. ** Why, bless me, that’s farrey and I had mett with a miss fortain 


of renchin my foot. 

The 24th. [ Left Haveril Come to Mr. 
Farnams in Andover and after Doing bisi- 
ness With him for Mr. Marker 

The 25th. L Left Andover and going 
through Boston I Come to Mr. E. Wells on 
Jemakah Planes in Roxbury after traveling 
32 milds. 

The 26th. I Left J. Planes and Come to 
Mr. E. Hunt in Wrentham 25 milds. 

The 27th. I left Wrentham and Come to 
Mother Fishers in Attleborough. 
>| The 3ist. Brother Abial Fisher Left At- 
tleborough for Putney with his sloop. 

Feb. 7th. 1 Left Attleborough and Come 
to Dighton from there to Rheboth then to 
*| Provedance then returns to Wrentham then 


mv) 

The 19th. Mothers in Attleborough to 
Visit my Relations and other bisness. 
;| ‘The 23d. I gos to school and followed it 
pritty stiddy while it cept. 


_ - “oe ——2— 
A Subscription Paper. 

The following paper is furnished by Hon. 
D. IL. Thing of Mt. Vernon and shows how 
the early settlers were interested in educa- 
tion: 

We the Subscribers Inhabitants of the 
‘Town of Mount Vernon and Vicinity being 
Sensible it is a Duty we owe our God, our- 
selves and Posterity to pay Every Atten- 
tion according to our Abilities for the In- 
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of Every moral obligation, Both Religious 
and Political must depend on the Edication 
of our youth more Especially when we 
consider that in a true Elective Rupublican 
Government Like ours where the Soverinty 
zies in the People and those who Adminis- 
ter it but the Servents of the People and be- 
ing Sensible that had not it Bien for that 
Great Attention our Dier and Venerable 
Ancestors in the first Settlement of our 
Country in founding Institutions of Litera- 
ture, That at this Day Instead of Enjoy- 
ing the most pure and happy Constitution 
and Government on the Whole Earth we 
Should have had the same Chains of Des- 
potism and Slavery Ribited upon us which 
caused them to Flee from their Native Land 
into this Howling Wilderness. 

Being of Opinion that the Establishment 
of a Free Grammer School in the Town of 
Mt. Vernon would be of great Public Util- 
ity not only to the Inhabitants of that Town 
but Its neiboring Vicinity we therefore the 
undersigned for the Encouragement of the 
Same Do hereby Promise when the Same 
Shall be Established in Said Town of 
Mountvernon to pay into the hands of the 
Trustees the Several Sums Set against our 
Respective Names to be Appropriated for a 
Fund for Carrying the Same into Execution. 

April 3, 1802. 

John Prescott, Mt. Vernon, $20. 

John Hovey, “™ ” $10. 

Benj. Lock, *9 of 36. 

Nathl. Rice, 9° p D 

John Stevens, Plymouth Patent, $3 


os 
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summons to answer a charge of putting age a rc = $2. 
birch-twigs in his tea, sand in his sugar.) yy." Whitti ee pe . le 
turmeric in his mustard, clay in cocoa, &. Dani i ater, *° *. $100. 
Mr. Pottridge shrugged his shoulders at ane — <i m $10. 
first, taking it for granted that the charge Beni. on “ 6 be oy 
would be dismissed by his brother magis- Beat, , vibra tI Se ve $5. 
trates, Messrs. Dott, Bungs and company, N 4 G Gis ay M Vv $3, 
but before the case came on for hearing, it J "7 Whit ag 4, ount —— Any 
fortuitously transpired that Mr. Pottridge| ] - i Thine’ = = 12. 
had been up to London interviewing Lord Polly * ‘| mae” “ % $20. 
Beaconsfield for what purposes we know, ie y cg b ceeher.+« *- $10. 
and this made the other aldermen furious. a tee hittier a “ $1. 
Mr. Bungs, the brewer, was particularly ae Y ol aa, Ne” ta “ $l. 
angry, and declared that Pottridge was a Moses Gthaes oun a» 
traitor, insomuch as the poor grocer, in- aca - ener) é ‘6 $3. 
stead of having a friendly bench to judge ete =: — a . ws 
him, found a very stern one, penne, Rowe ni bs “ st. 

“Lam sorry for you, Mr. Pottridge,” fosial an Staine, ae | 
said Mr. Dott, who ‘sat as chairman. “but} ”°S!# - Stearns, “ Ae $10. 
men in your position should set an exam-| Sauer Bishop, ne <a eae 
ple. You are fined £20 on each count, Sent Sept : de $10, 
with costs. ‘Total, £120. a athan I hilbrick, ° i $10. 

Ill-starred Pottridge! He left the court —_ om Re: afi la “ = 
politically and socially done for, for he Peter 7 . — pony 
could no longer hope to be re-elected May- wer S, Sessoms, $2. 


Caleb Philbrick, Mt. Vernon, $4. 
Malatiah Cobb, = * 


Eight miles north of London stands the 
village of Chingford. Its situation is singu- 
larly secluded, although so near the great 
metropolis, and it contains a very ancient 
building, in one of the rooms of which is an 
old oak table bearing a brass plate inscrib- 
ed: ‘All lovers of roast beef will like to 
be informed that on this table a loin (hence 
Sir Loin) was knighted by King James1., 
on his return from huntingin Epping For- 
est” On June 21, 1857, this quiet nook 
was in the wildest excitement, for while 
Farmer Small was at church that 
his house was plundered, and his venerable 
sister-in-law brutally murdered. Suspicion 
was soon directed to Jonathan Geydon, aged 
27, and a Coroner’s jury brought in a ver- 
dict of murder against him, but he success- 
fully bafiled pursuit and nothing was heard 
of him until a few weeks ago a man of 49 
gave himself up as the Chingford murder- 
er, and Mr. Small testified that he had no 
doubt as to his identity. Geydon said that 
he had tramped through every county in 
England, spent years in India, and several 
aboard ship, but evidently felt all the while 
that the curse of Cain was upon him, and 
oo" wearied of life, surrendered him- 
self. 

————_____+@>—--________ 
The O14 Red Cent. 

As the old ‘‘red cent” has now passed out 
of use, and, except rarely, out of sight, like 
the “old oaken bucket,” its history is a mat- 
ter of sufficient interest for preservation. 
The cent was first proposed by Robert Mor- 
ris, the great financier of the revolution, 
and was named by Jefferson two years af- 
ter. It began to make its ss from 
the mint in 1795. It bore the head of Wash- 
ington on one side and thirteen links on the 
other, The French revolution soon created 
a rage for French ideas in America, which 
ut on the cent instead of Washington the 
ead of the Goddess of Liberty—a 
liberty—with neck thrust forward and 
flowing locks. The chain on the reverse 
side was displaced by the olive wreath of 

ce; but the French liberty was short- 
ived, and so was her portrait. The next 
head or figure that succeed this—the staid 


classi g : gee 
came ts we Senin any 

ears a er finely Cc seled r 
Teatu have been but slightl change be 
the lapse of time. er , 





In memory of Mr. M McCaftre 
Who died July 20, 1768, aged 35. - 
Behold my Dad ts gon -— 

And lea 





Vt., is just pub ° 


couragement of Literature, as the Soport | 


French f@*y evening.’, 


The Matter With Puss. 


I have a pussy who is gray, 
Although he is not very old; 

If he could blush, I’m sure he would, 
Bright red, to hear his story told. 


Never the clatter of a dish, 

Nor o- of rey but there he stands, 
With pleading in his great green eyes, 

‘And claws Sutstretched in both his hands. 


And “me-ew,” oh, “m-i-e-w” so piteously ! 
Yet, mind you, not a thing he'll eat 
Except it be new milk or cream, 
Or dainty cake, or bits of meat. 


He hunts, of course, this stalwart cat? 
Never, indeed, by any hap; 

But in the pantry, hour by hour, 
He sits and watches—the mouse-trap! 


What ails him? Is he sick? 
Some little boy or 

Petted too much? 
Too greedy and too lazy? 





Ah me, 
must guess! 
‘00 comfortable? 
Yes! 
—Companion. 








For the Young Folks’ Column. 


“Unto Others.” 
E. J. AREY. 


Rob opened his eyes bright and early 
this New Years morning. He had fallen 
asleep the last night of the old year, won- 
dering what he should have for a New 
Years present. Santa Claus had brought 
him so many presents. ‘There was a Noahs 
Ark, a rocking horse, a knife, a picture 
book, a set of soldiers, a little dog that 
could bark, a humming top, and a_ velvet 
cap. And now as the first gray light of 
the new year came stealing in at the win- 
dow, he was wide awake and peering 
around the room. ‘I dont see anything 
here,” he said. ‘Ill bet there’s something 
down stairs. I’m going down and see.” 
Glancing over to mamma’s bed to see if 
all was right. he slipped over the side of 
the trundle bed to the fioor. His little 
feet made no noise upon the soft carpet, 
and he was soon gliding down the stairs. 
He looked eagerly round the  parlor,— 
nothing there, then into the sitting room— 
nothing there, then out into the dining 
room and here he stood transfixed; his 
brown eyes opening to their utmost extent, 
for there standing against his dining chair 
Was a bran new sled. My! wasent she a 
beauty though? Painted bright red, with 
little boys with wings laughing at each 
other from their perches upon the side, in 
bright golden letters was its name— 
Prince Rob.” Dident he feel like a prince 
though as he drew his small figure up and 
surveyed it? He tock it down and looked 
it over and over again from the smooth 
shining shoes, to the new white rope. 
Guess Lshant use that old green thing 
much more,” was his final comment, and 
then he looked up to see papa standing 
close beside him, and mamima’s laughing 
eyes watching him from the doorway. 
Then came kisses and thanks, and a merry 
New Years romp. 

After he had been washed and dressed, 
said his morning prayer and eaten his 
breakfast, he amused himself dragging his 
sled around the shop, and watching the 
frost slowly melt from the window frames. 
And when the sun shone warm and bright 
upon the hill, mamma buttoned his coat up 
to his chubby chin, tied his cap over his 
ears, put on his red mittens, and there was 
no prouder little boy started for the hill 
that day then the owner of the “Prince 
Rob.” Heran along as fast as his feet 
would carry him, till he came to a small 
brown house at the foot of the hill. For a 
long time the house had been deserted but 
now Rob knew somebody lived there. For 
the past three weeks every time he passed, 
he had seen a little boy about his own age 
sitting at the window; but he had such a 
white face and such little thin hands. Rob 
wondered why he always sat there, and 
asked a playmate why the little boy never 
came out to play with them. She told him 
the little boy was a cripple and could not 
walk a step. Rob had a tender little heart 
beneath his furry coat, and after. that he 
always looked up to the window and smiled, 
ang the little boy nodded and smiled back 
and seemed so pleased that Rob noticed 
him. And today as he came in sight, the 
pale face lighted up and the little boy clap- 
ped his hands, and Rob heard him say. 
*Oh! mother here is that litthe boy with 
such a beautiful sled. I wish he would 
come up to the window.” But Rob did 
not smile this time; for a voice way down 
in his heart said. *-Dont you suppose that 
poor little boy, who cannot run about and 
play as youcan, but has to set there in 
that chair day after day would like a ride 
on your pretty new sled?" 

But Rob was proud of his sled and want- 
ed it all to himself. ‘The lame boy might 
scratch the paint he said if he took him on, 
so he kept right on up the hill without 
looking up. ‘There was a stir among the 
boys and girls when they saw the new 
sled, they thought it was *‘a beauty,” the 
be | handsomest one they ever saw in all 
their lives. Rob was the hero of the hill, 
and he felt his heart swell with pride. 
“What an awful homely sled Charlie 
Wayne has got” thought Rob as Charlie 
joined his playmates, **just two old runners 
with a board nailed across them.” 
Charlie’s eyes shone with wonder, and he 
whistled right out when he caught sight of 
the **Prince Rob.” But he did not seem to 
think how homely his own sled looked be- 
side it, and his cheery voice was soon 
heard marshelling the sleds into line with 
the **Prince Rob” in the rear, “that the 
other sleds may not sear it,” he said. 
Now “all aboard” cries Charlie, and away 
they go. How they flew down the white 
glistening hill. As they shot by the brown 
cottage Rob caught sight of a little white 
face pressed against the window, and two 
blue eyes watching them with an eager 
hungry look. Some how he did not feel as 
happy as he expected to this afternoon. 
The pleading eyes of the little cripple boy 
seemed to follow him. After they had slid 
down three or four times, Rob saw Charlie 
go up to the window and say somethin 
that made the lame boy clap his hands anc 
laugh aloud. ‘Then Charlie went in to the 
house and pretty soon he came out with 
the little boy and put him on his sled. His 
mother came to the door, and Rob thought 
she looked like his own dear mamma, and 
she seemed so pleased that her boy was 
going out with the rest. ‘‘Now hold on 
tight Johnnie,” said Charles, and the thin 
hands were clasped onto the rough boards, 
There was no danger of scratching Charlies 
sled, and some how jt did not look so 
homely to Rob after that. Hew Johnnie's 
eyes sparkled! and when the long line of 
sleds moved swiftly down the hill, his 
laugh rang out like music. What a happy 
day that was for the lame boy! and when 
the sun threw slanting beams across the 
hill, Charlie carried him home. 
shone, and his cheeks had grown fairly 
rosy with excitement. And when his 
mother came to the door for her boy, Rob 
heard her say, **God will bless you Charlie, 
oe are a boy.” He walked slowly 
1omeward. His heart was sad, for he feit 
he was not a good boy. “I ‘spose that is— 
unto others,” he said, as he put the Prince 
Rob” away in the shop, without once 
noticeing how its ‘shining dress contrasted 
with ‘that old green thing.” And that 
night when he was undressed, and ready 
to say his evening prayer, his mother laid 
her hand lovingly upon his bright hair, 
and looking down into his eyes with a 
sweet sinile said. ‘Has my little boy been 
happy allday to-day? His eyes fell, and 
his lips began to quiver. ‘“‘Mamma what 
was it youtold me about ‘unto others?” 
Mamma paused a moment. “As ye would 
that others should do unto you, do ye even 
80 to them.” Was that it?’ ‘Yes that’s 
it, but I forgot it.” And with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks, poor tired little 
Rob told the sad story of the days disap- 
pointment. When & finished Mamma 
took him in her arms, and told him that 
God sends to little boys and girls, many 
beautiful gifts and blessings; but He does 
not want them te keep them all to them- 
selves but to cheer the lives of others. And 
no little boy or girl can be happy with a 
selfish heart. Johnnie shall slide on my 
sled to-morrow mamma,” he said, wiping 
his tears away. And when he said his pray- 
er, he prayed that he might never be selfish: 
any more. And so after all, Rob closed his 
eyes with a happy heart; for he was learn- 
ing that sweet lesson to find our greatest 
age in giving joy and gladness—unto 


te Se 
b@™ An old fellow, who has a son just 
entering juvenile society, made a terrible 
mistake the other night. A note was laid 
at his plate -which said: “Mise-—, No. 
——street, requests your company Tues- 
He combed his bald head 

A little girl ushered him 

“Is Miss ——in?” said he. 


and went there. 
into the parlor. 


son. It.all occured to the old man in a 
moment. He thouget Miss——was an 
older sister. He wiped his bald head, took 
his hat and said, *‘no Johnny has the 
cholera infantum. 


«> 
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b@™ Teacher—“Can you peutiety to- 
gether concrete numbers?” (The class ap- 
pear uncertain.) Teacher—**What will be 
the product of forty a multiplied b 
six pounds of beef Small boy, tre 
umphantly—**Mince pies.” 
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“Yes, that is my name.” Johnny was his | the 






VEGETINE 


IN POWDER FORM 


—SOLD FYOR— 


50 Cents a Package. 


Dr. VA. Ross Writes: 


Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, Weakness. 


H. R. STEVENS, Boston: 

I have been practicing medicine twenty-five years, 

and as a remedy for Scrofula, Liver Gongs, 

Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Weakness, and all dis- 

eases of the blood, I have never found its equal. I 

have sold Vegetine for seven years, and have never 

had one bottle returned. I would heartily recom- 

mend it to those in need of a blood purifier. 

Dr. W. Ross, Druggist, 
Wilton, Iowa. 


VECETINE. 


ONE PACKAGE IN POWDER FORM 
CURED SCROFULA. 


How to Reduce Your Doctors’ Bills. 


September 18, 1878. 





88 BREMEN ST., EAst Boston, Mass., 
September 30, 1879. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS—Dear Sir: My little daughter 
Stella has been afflicted a long time with Scrofula, 
suffering everything. [employed different physi- 
cians in East Boston, but they helped hernone. I 
bought some of your Powder Form Vegetine and my 
wife steeped it and gave it to the child according to 
the directions, and we were surprised ina fortnight’s 
time to see how the child had gained in flesh and 
strength. She is now gaining every day, and I can 
cheerfully recommend your remedy to be the best 
we ever tried. Respectfully Yours, 
J.T. WEBB. 


VECETINE 


PREPARED BY 


H. R. Stevens, Boston, Mass. 


Vevetine is Sold b~ all Druvvists. 








The Promoter and Perfector of As- 
similation. 

The Reformer and Vitalizer of the 
Blood. 

The Producer and Invigorator of 
Nerve and Muscle. 

The Builder and Supporter of Brain 
Power. 

Fellows’ Compound Syrup is composed of Ingredi- 
ents identical with those which constitute Healthy 
Blood, Muscle and Nerve and Brain Substance, 
whilst Life itself is directly dependent upon some of 
them. . 

By its union with the blood and its effect upon the 
muscles, re-establishing the one and toning the other 
it is capable of effecting the following results. 

It will displace or wash out tuberculous matter, 
and thus cure Consumption. 

By increasing Nervous and Muscular Vigor, it will 
cure Dyspepsia, feeble or interrupted action of the 
Heart and Palpitation, Weakness of Intellect, caused 
by grief, weary, overtax or irregular habits, Bron- 
chitis, Acute or Chronic Congestion of the lungs, 
even in the most alarming stages. 

It cures Asthma, Loss of Voice, Neuralgia, St. Vi- 
us Dance, Epileptic Fits, Whooping Cough, Nerv- 
ousness, and isa most wonderful adjunct to other 
remedies in sustaining life during the process of 
Diphtheria. 

Do not be deceived by remedies bearing a similar 
name, no other preparation is a substitute for this 
under any circumstances. 

Look out for the name and address, J. I. FEL- 
LOWS, St. John, N. B., on the yellow wrapper in 
watermark, which is seen by holding the paper be- 
fore the light. 

Price, $1.50 per bottle; six for $7.50. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

For sale by Partridge Bros., Augusta. 26t29t 








FEVER AND AGUE. 

The true antidote to the effects of miasma is Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters. This medicine is one of 
the most popular remedies of an age of successfu 
proprietary specities, and is in immense d d 


PAA ANANSI A 
a 


MALT BITTERS 
thulery 


A FOOD AND A MEDICINE, 


PARED without fermentation from Canadian 
Barley MaLT ani OP, and warranted 
more Nourishing, Strengthening, Vitalizing and 
Purifying by reason of their richness in Bone and 
Fat Producing Material, than all other forms of malt 
or medicine, and free from the objections urged 
against malt liquors, alcoholic “ tonics,” ** bitters” 
and “ stimulants.” 


ALT BITTERS build up anew the nervous, 
osseous (bone) and muscular system. For 
feeble digestion, sick headache, constipation 

inactive stomach and liver, bronchitis and deep-sea‘ 
coughs, consumption, weakness of the kidneys and 
urinary organs, emaciation, dropsy, mental and 
physical debility, ulcerative weaknesses of females, 
exhaustion of nursing mothers and the aged, and 
every form of debility they are truly marvellous. 


ALT BITTERS combine a Food and a Medi- 
cine in the most perfect form yet devised, and 
commend themselves to the weak, convales- 

cent, overworked, debilitated, nervous, sleepless, 
dyspeptic, bilious, fickle in appetite, irresolute in 
mind and subject to melancholy as the purest, safest 
and most powerful restorative in medicine. 

Put up in German ey and warranted genuine 
when signed by the Malt Bitters Company as above. 
Sold by druggists. Malt Bitters Company, Boston. 











Collins’ Voltaic Plasters relieve in 5 minutes. 
Sanford’s Jamaica Ginger, the Delicious. 


SHAKERS’ 
SARSAPARILLA 


Prepared by the Canterbury Shakers from the roots 
of Sarsapariiia, Dandelion, Yellaw Dock, Mandrake, 
Black Cohosh, Garget, Indian Hemp and the Berries 
ot Juniper and Cubeb, united with lodide of Potas- 
sium made by the Society. 

It was the first as well as it is the best and purest 
of strengthening and purifying medicines called 
Sarsaparilla, being totally unlike all others in the 
variety, quality and quantity of its prescious prop- 
erties. It has been prescribed as the best by phy- 
sieians and druggists for more than fifty years. 








Gentiemen—You ask my opinion of your Com. 
pound Syrup of Sarsaparilla, and J cheerfully add 
my testimony in favor of its use, especially in the 
scrofulous diathesis. I speak with confidence in 
regard to its curative qualities, for I have used it 
extensively in my practice for the past eighteen 
years. I have long considered it more valuable than 
any other preparation of Sarsarparilla with which 
T am acquainted, and I recommend it to my profes- 
sional brethren who are not already familiar with 
its effects. Yours very truly, 

8. M. DINSMOOR. M. D. 

Francestown, N. IT, Dee. 2. 1878. 


The Shakers’ Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood of 
scrofula and scrofulous humors, regulates the stom- 
ach and bowels, cures disorders of the liver, kid- 
neys and urinary organs, purifies the female system 
of weaknesses and debilitating humors, and eradi 
cates the first symptoms of hereditary diseases in 
children and youth. It is truly a wonderfully med- 
icine for general and nervous debility, emaciation 
and dropsy. 

Druggists may warrant as genuine every bottle 
bearing the signature of Thos. Corbett, its inventor. 
Inquire for Corbett’s Shakers’ Sarsaparilla. 

In behalf of the society, 
NICHOLAS A. BRIGGS, 


) 
JOSEPH WOODS. y Trustees. 


surance Commissioner of Massachusetts of the fi- 
nancial condition of the 


New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


of Boston, on the 31st of December, 1879. 
ASSETS. 
Stecks and Bonds at market value, 
Loans on Mortgage, 
Real estate, 
Premium notes secured by policies worth 
double the amount loaned, 


$9,478,111 50 
2,149,869 68 
1,295,900 00 


1,382,569 45 


Amount of deferred quarterly premiums, 201,119 35 
Outstanding renewal premiums upon pol- 

icies upon which a valuation has been 

made and reserved, 170,090,35 
Accrued interest and rents, 201,068,91 
Cash in banks, 138,811 41 
Loans on Collateral, 113,700 00 


$15,151,240 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at 4 per cent. in 
compliance with the stat- 








utesof Massachusetts, $12,917,119 08 

Distributions unpaid, 187,176 6 

Death losses unpaid, q 500 

Matured endowments unpaid, 51,028 00 
——— $13,252,078 59 


Surplus, $1,879,162 06 
Thirty-sixth annual report now ready for distribu- 
tion. Free to any address. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


lyl7 JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
March 11, 1880. 
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wherever on this Continent fever and ague exists. 


His eyes? A. Wine glass full three times a day is the best pos- 


sible preparative for encountering a malarious at- 
mosphere, regulating the liver and invigorating the 
stemach. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers pani. 
y32 





Awards of Pensions Obtained. 

NDER an act of Congress approved Jan. 15, 1879, 

all pensioners whose i commenced at 
the date of filing or completing their claims, instead 
of atthe date of discharge or death of soldier, are 
now entitled to Arrears from date of discharge or 
death. Section 4717 of the Revised Statutes, which 
barred claim for pensicas “not prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue in five years,” is now repealed, which 
allows thousands of meritorious claims to be reepen- 
ed and prosecuted toa successful result. If you want 
your claims promptly attended to, address (sending 
stamps to pay return postage), R. W. BLACK, At- 
torney at Law, Augusta, Me. 19tf 





Of miraculous effects in certain skin dis 
eases, not dangerous, but frequently trou- 
az blesome and distressing almost beyond en- 

durance. This ointment cures Salt Rheum, 
Oul Scald Head, Itch, Barber’s Itch, Tetter, 
Blotches, Pimples, etc. We warrant it to 


cure 
Os ITCHING PILES. 


. The symptons of which are moisture about 
the distressing itch- 
ing, particularly at night after retiring. Pre 
yared and sold by PARTRIDGE BROs., 

e@ Druggists and Chemists, Augusta, Me. Sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of the 
price 50c in stamps or currency. 9 


THIS KEW 








the Hernia is beid securely day an . i 
is ia eunp, On re 4 naght, and a radical cure cer- 


cheap. Sent by mail. Cirgulars 
Truss Co., Chicago, iil., 


DRUGS and MEDICINES | 


A Large and Complete Stock 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Reliable and pure by PARTRIDGE BROS., opp- 
Farmer Office. 9 











BOSTON LEAD M'T’G C0. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead 


Star Brand 
Red Lead and 
Litharge. 

Pat. Tin-lined Pipe, 
Pure Block Tin Pipe, 
Copper and Iron 
Pumps, 


LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 


SAM’L. LITTLE, Pres. WM. J. BRIDE, Treas. 
3m13 Office, 24 & 26 Oliver S 












Can be cured by using DR. GRAVES’ 
HEART REGULATOR. 

It has cured thousands; why not you? 

Among the many forms of Heart Disease 
are Palpitation, Enlargement, Spasms of the 
Heart, Stoppage of the action of the Heart, 
Ossitication or Bony Formation, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility and Sinking of the 
Spirits. A lady says of the Heart Regulator: 
“It saved my life.” Another person says: 
“It did for me what no physician could—re- 
lieved me of all my heart troubles, and I am 
erfectly well.” amphlet on Symptoms of 
feart Disease free. Address F. E. INGALLS, 
Concord, N.H. Price soc. and $1 per bottle 


For sale by F. W. Kinsman & Co., Augusta, 1ly27 


HOPE=-DEAF 


-Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
aud perform the work of the Naternl Drauss. 
Always in position, but Invisible to ethers, A!\ 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those . Send for descriptive circular, 
SAKMORE DRUM CO. CINCINNATI, @ 


4016 
















PENSIONS! 


for all disabled in U. 8. Ser- 


Precured Soldiers 
vice, and for heirs of deceased soldiers. Apply at 
sta order — gevaens. Pensions Tens 
ed anty and honorao! scharges procured. Ad- 
dress, with stam) ¥ 


Pp 
STODDART & Co., 
Room 8, St. suas Building, 
Cc. 


418 ashington, D. 





%. o 
eres on sanocth faces ie from Wedd dare. These 
«are fom the reech 








}@> A little girl four years old, and 60 

pe moon one evening just as a light ‘clowd for 10c. SEAVY Bros., Northford, 
over it, 3 oe papa, I 

ess the moon is crying ; see, it wiped and Chromo 

t's eyes with it’s handierchiet.” oe tm Gord and Jot 10c, Cte | 





And Older People—W. 

Dats’ TRIAL our ELscrno-von. 
TAIC BELTS, BANDS, Suspenso- 
Ties, Trusses, and other applian- 


ces, to those ‘suffering from Nerr- 
vusness, Nervous ity, Weak- 
nesees, or Lost Vitality, from any 
Rheumat Paral ae. L 

mation, Paralysis, ia, Liver or Ki 
Troubles, &c., or Ragtanes. Spec Cures pM 
Send at once for our Iii Pamphiet. Address 

VOLTA BELT ©O., Marshall, Mich. 

lyi6 














wa: HALLS 
BALSAM 


Cures Colds, Pucumonia, Bronchit 
Asthma, Crou Wheopins Cough, an 
all diseases of the Breathing Organs, 
It Soothes and heals the Membrane ef 
the Lungs, inflamed and poisoned by 
ihe disease, and prevents the night- 
sweats and tightness across the chest 
which accompany it, CONSUMPTION 
is not an incurable malady. It is only 
necessary to have the richt remedy, 
and HALL’S BALSAM is that remedy. 
a I pene ae OF . ing 
s gn specific will cure 
even though professional aid fails, 


. HENRY'S 
CARBOLIC SALVE 


the Most Powerful Healing 
Ageut ever Discovered, 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve heais burns. 
Henry’s Carbolio Salve cures sores. 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve allays pain, 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve cures eruptions. 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve heats ae es. 
Henry’s Carbolioc Salve heals bruises. 


Ask for Henry’s, and Takeo No Other. 
(a BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 23 


TOWNSLEY’S 


TOOTHACHE ANODYNE 


CURES IN ONE MINUTE. 


Edey’s Carbolic Troches, 


A SURE PREVENTIVE OF 
Contagious Diseases Colds, Hoarsences, 
Diphtheria, and Whooping Cough. 


Pleasant to the Taste, 


Tends Osygensted Ditters 


Inelieve Dyspepsia and Biliousness. 
[a TORSALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
OEN TD. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
4 College Place, New York. 
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y THE ONLY MEDICINE 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heait! 
will be perfect: If they become ciogeee, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wil 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Bilfousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
lee, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


eloped because the blond is poisoned 
ae humors that should have been 
expelled Baturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the hes!thy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neslect 
them iad you willlive bat to eufier. 
Thousands have been cured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart 


- 


—- * * 


we tion and P ? 
Way be co fearful because of dis- 
ordored urine ? 
Kupyxy-Worrt will cure you. Try a pack 
age at once and be satisfied. 
It isa ary vegetable compound and 
One Packaze makes six quarts of Medicine, 
Your Druggist has it, or rill get it Sor 
SB you. Insist upon having +. Price, F109. 
WrLS, RICHARDIO:3 & C3., Propcieters, 
Berllncton, Vt. 


i 
i 
i 
| 
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COVE sett post pai.) 





KNOW THYSELF, 


y ig untold miseries 
sult from indiscretion imeart; 
life may be alleviated and cured. 
Those who doubt this A8sertion 
should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEA 
BODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
entitled 8c 
&2ENCE OF LIFE; or, SELF. 
‘ PSL Exhaust. 
ed vitality, nervous and physical debility, or Vital, 
impaired by the errors of youth or t00 close 4), 
plication to business, may be restored and manhood 
vo hundredth edith ised reed 
‘wo hun on, revised and enla P 
ublished. It is a standard medical work, the 4 
n the English language, written by a physician of 
t experience, to whom was awarded a gold and 
welled medal by the National Medical Association 
fe contains beautiful and very expensive engraving. 
Three hundred pages, more than 50 valuable pre. 
scriptions for all forms of prevailing disease, the 
result of many years of extensive and successfy) 
practice, either one of which ig worth ten times the 
price of the book. Bound in French cloth; price 
“=z $1, sent by mail post-paid. 
he London tsays: “No person should he 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 
An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of ¢ 










cents — 

The author refers, by permiaston, to JOSEPH s 
FISHER, president; W. I. P. INGRAHAM, vice. 

resident; W. PAINE, M. D.; R. H. KLINE, M.D 
. R. HOLCOMB, M. D.; N. R. LYNCH, M.D. and 
M. R. O°CONNELL,M. D., faculty of the Philadelphia 
University of Medicine and Surgery ; also the tacul. 
ty of the American University of Philadelphia; alse 

on. P. A. BISSELL, M. D., president of the Xg 
tional Medical Association. 

Address Dr. Ww. 
H. PARKER, No. 4 
Bulfinch Street, Bos. 
ton, Mass. The ay. 


thor may be cop. 

Th e Fe on all dis. 
eases requiri 

ys g skilland experience 
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AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848, 








TRUSTEES :—Thomas Lambard, Artemas Libbey 
James W. North, Samuel Titcomb, Wm. 5. Badger 





Interest on deposits reckoned from the first (lay of 
each month, twice a year, February and August, on 
all sums of three months standing. Deposits made 
on or before the tenth day of any month, will bear 
date the first day of the month. 

Interest not drawn quit is added to the deposit, thus 
making Compound Interest. 

#@-Under the existing law of this State, all de. 

lh savings banks, are exempt from municipal 

ation, 

No returns of names of depositors are required to 
be made to State or town authorities, and all ac. 
counts are held by this bank to be strictly private 
and confidential. 

Married women and persons under age can de. 

sit money in theirown names, so that it can be 
drawn only by themselves, or on their order. 

Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guar. 
dians, Trustees, and others poring in charge Trust 
Funds. WM. R. SMITH, Treasurer, 

Augusta, June, 1879. ly 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of Mar. 1880. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to ve the 
last will and testament of Simeon Gorden, late of 
Vienna, in said County, deceased, having been pre. 
sented for probate : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspiper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augus. 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, as the 
last will and testament of said deceased. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

ATTEST: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. Is 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of Mar. 1880, 

ELIZA A. NEWHALL, widow of John 5. New. 
hall, late of Pittston in said county, deceased, having 
presented her application for allowance out of the 
personal estate of said deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively in the Maine Farmer, printed in 
Augusta, in said County, that all persons interested 
may attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of April next, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be allowed. ‘ 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

ATTrest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. Is 

ENNEBEC COUNTY....At a Court of Pro. 
bate, held at Augusta, on the second Monday, of 
Mar. 1880. 

PHILIP DINSMORE, Executor of the last wil! 
and testament of Thomas Dinsmore late of China 
in said county, deceased, having presented bis first 
account as Executor of said will for allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three wecks 
successively prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the same should not be 


allowed. 
Ii. K. BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES HEwWINs, Register. Is 





ENNEBEC COUNTY..../n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of Mar. 1880. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of David Smith, late of 
Litehfiekl, in said County, deceased, having been 
presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be hoklen 
at Augusta, and show cause,if any, why the suid 
instrument should not be sored, approved and 
allowed, as the last will and testament of the said 


deceased. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. is 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court at 
Auqusta, on the fourth Monday of Mar. 1880. 
ANDKEW P. SMILEY, Administrator on the es. 
tate of Samuel Moore, late of Augusta,in said 
county, deceased, having petitioned for Heense to 
sell at public auction or S dvate sale the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment of 
debts, &c., viz: The homestead lot and buildings 















Warner's Safe Pitta are an immediate 
stimuius for a Terpid Liver, and cure Com 
tiveness, Dyspepsia. Biliousness, Bil- 
ious Diarrhen. Malaria, 
Ague, and are useful at times in nearly all 
dis *s to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all 
rial Poison, Price, 23 cents a Lox. 

> Nervine quickly gives 
leep es sullavene, ware a end- 
ache and Neuralgia, Prevents PE pileptic 
Pits, and is the best remedy for Nerwous Pros- 
tration brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work, mental shocks, and other causes. 
It relieves the pains of 
all diseases and is nev- 
er injurious to the sys- 
tem. The best of all 
Nervines. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, 50 ets. and 61. 

O7 WARNER'S Safe 
Remedies are sold by 
Drugai«ts A Dealers in 
Medicine every where. 


H.H. Warner & Co. 
Proprictora, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CP Send for pamphiet and 
testimonials. 



























Zeases, when used in season. 
Fifty years ago, Elder 
Downs was given up by his 
physicians, to die with Con- 
msumption. Underthese cir- 


CURED ANNUALLY. 


3m9 





oe Nee + er ee ee ee . . 
If you are a man of business, weakened b the strain ot 
your cuties, avoid stimuiants and taxe 


{Mor Birrers ! 


you are a man of letters, tolling over you 
> Tr mt 
Work, to restore brain nerve sid Wuste, uso 


OP BATTERS 


If yon are young and eufferin 
3 < from any indir 
OF dissipation: if ron are married or nee 
young, suffering trow poor heauh Or laug wishing 
q on a bed of sickness, rely o 


WOP BITVER f 
gg 
“ VVERS : 
Whoever yon are, wherever you are. whenever you fe 
stimula:ing, Without intoricating, take | 
S 


WOP BITTERS 


Have you dyspepsia, kidney or wrivary cor piaint, at 
f stomach, bowel», blood, urer or nerves? 
You will be curea if you use 


I wor Brrr 


it you are simply weak and low ep-.*-d ‘S 
lasist uponit. Your druggist k = it. = 
It may save your life. It hassaved hundreds. 
Top Couch Care is the sweetest, safest and best Ask children 
The iivp Pad for Stomah, Liver amd Kidne aperior other, 
itis perfect. Ask A a — 


D. I. C. te an absolute andirvesistable cure for use of 
=a opium, tobacee or narcotics, 

Ail atove eld bv druevists. Hop Bitters MM. Co., Rochester, N- 
te he an an eae 


imo 








LANDSANoHOMES — 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


St. Louis and San for sale 
seven youre time, Bec Monk for Bock, 
seven years” time. cellent for Stock, 
Fruit, and F, The best Tobacco 


Free rtation from St.Louis to pur- 
chasers of id. Send for maps 
W. H. COFFIN, v¥ ae 








thereon situate in sald Augusta containing about 
nine acres, subject to dower of widow therein 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of April 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, ant 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 


should not be granted. 
Il. K. BAKER, Judge. 

ATTEST: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. Is 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscril) 
a er has been duly appointed Administratrix on 
the estate of ISAAC KELLEY late of Rome, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs : persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immectiate pay- 
ment to LYDIA A. KELLES. 

Jan. 12th, 1880. In. 





ENNEBEC COUNTY.,.../n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of Mar. 1880. 

ASA GILE, Guardian of Fiarilla H. Bean of 
Readfiell in said County, Insane, having peti- 
tioned for license to sell at public auction or private 
sale, the following real estate of said ward, the pro- 
ceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the interest 
of said ward in the homestead of the late Joe! Bean 
of Readfleld, deceased. 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of April 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed 
in Augusta, that all persons interested may attexd 
at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer of said peti. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Is 





tion should not be granted 
ATTEST : CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY...Ja Probate Court, held 
Tate at Augusta on the fourth Monday of March, 

ALDEN C. TAYLOR, Guardian of Frank E- 
Johnson of Belgrade in said County, minor, having 
presented his third and fourth account of Guardian. 
ship of said Ward for allowance : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a new spaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augus- 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. H. K. Baker, Judge. 

ATTEST: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. Is 





ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Court, 
} Saad at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March 
HANNAH TUCKER, Administratrix on the estate 
of Susannah Fisher, late of Augusta, in said County, 
deceased, having presented her first account of ad- 
ministration for allowance : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augus- 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same shoukd not 
be allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES Hewins, Register. 1s 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, at 
Augacss. on the fourth Monday of Mar. 1880. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last wiil and testament of Mary Ann Eaton, late of 
Augusta, in said County, deceased, having been 
presented fer probate : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
April next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said in- 
strument should not be proved, approved and al- 
ee as the last will and testament of the said de- 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES HEwIns, hoe” Ne 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court at 
& Augusta, on the second Monday of Mar., 1880. 
EMERY 0. BEAN, Administrator on the Estate 
of John 1. Coombs, late of Winthrop, in said 
county, deceased, having petitioned for license to 
sell at public auction or private sale, the followit 
realestate of said deceased, for the payment 0 
debts, &e., viz: Lot of land conveyed to said 
Coombs by Andrew Soaper containing one hundred 
acres more or less, and one lot conveyed to said 
Coombs by Allen Smith, containing eight acres, 
more or less, said parcels adjoining each other. 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of April 
next, in the Maine Farmer a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interes may attend ata 
Court of Pochate ag — be holden at Auguste, and 

cause, if any, why the prayer of on 
should not be granted) _ 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST : CHARLES HEwrmns, ‘Relae 758 
and lace cards, lic 


SOK ws. Cree eee orthford, Ct. 60 
The Maine Farmer. 
Published Every Saturday Morning, 


BADGER & MANLEY. 
Office Water St., Opp. Granite Hall, 
AUGUSTA. 


TERMS--$2 Per Annum, in Advance, 
— FREE OF POSTAGE. 
oT Palp WITHIN 
an Gumus Monrus, $2.50 WILL 














a TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 
Sens epnees 08.20 Sev three Insertions, 
¥ -two cents for each subsequent insertion. 


Notices, $1.50 inch for each insertion. 
All transient advertizements to be paid for in ad 





TRAVELLING AGENTS: 
4. H. Taper, C.S. Aven, J, P. OLARE: 
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